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Cuapter VII, 
A SIDE CURRENT. 
That bore of bores—a tedious male cousin !|—O/d Play, 


OITERING slowly onward from stile to stile, from field to 
field, and from pasture to pasture, the two ladies at last reached 
a country road leading right through the heart of Olney-in-the- 
Fens, and commanding from time to time a view of the distant sea. 
They found Olney, as usual, fast asleep, basking in the mist of its own 
breath ; the red-tiled houses dormant, the population invisible, save 
in the square or market-place opposite the tavern, where a drowsy 
cart-horse was blinking into a water trough, and a somnambulistic 
ostler was vacantly looking on. Even in the open shops, such as 
Radford the linendraper’s and Summerhayes the grocer’s, nothing 
seemed doing. But just as they left the village behind them, and 
saw in front of them the spire of the village church peeping through 
the trees, they suddenly came face to face with a human being who 
was walking towards them in great haste and with some indications 
of ill-temper. 

“ Ah, here you are !” ejaculated this individual. “I have been 
hunting for you up and down.” 

He was a man under thirty, and looking very little over twenty, 
though his face showed little of the brightness and candour of early 
manhood. His hair was cropped close and he was clean shaven ; his 
eyes were yellowish and large, of an expression so fixed and peculiar 
as to have been compared by irreverent friends to “ hard-boiled eggs;” 
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his forehead was low, his jaw coarse and determined. With regard 
to his dress it was of the description known as horsey ; short coat 
and tight-fitting trousers of light tweed, a low-crowned hat of the same 
material, white neckcloth fastened by a horseshoe pin. 

This was George Craik, son of Sir George Craik, Bart., of Craik 
Castle, in the neighbourhood, and Alma’s cousin on her father’s side. 

Alma greeted him with a nod, while he shook hands with her 
companion. 

“ Did you ride over, George ?” she inquired. 

“Yes; I put my nag up at the ‘George,’ and walked up to the 
‘Larches.’ Not finding you at home, I strolled down to the vicarage, 
thinking to find you “Here. But old Bradley is not at home; so I 
suppose there was no attraction to take you.” 

The young lady’s cheek flushed, and she looked at her relation, 
not too amicably. 

“Old Bradley, as you call him (though he is about your own age, 
I suppose), is away in London. Did you want to see him?” 

George shrugged his shoulders, and struck at his boots irritably 
with his riding-whip. _ 

“T wanted to see you, as I told you. By the way, though, what’s 
this they’re telling me about Bradley and the Bishop? He’s come 
to the length of his tether at last, I suppose? Well, I always said he 
was no better than an atheist, and a confounded Radical into the 
bargain.” 

“ An atheist, I presume,” returned the young lady superciliously, 
“is a person who does not believe in a Supreme Being, When you 
describe Mr. Bradley as one, you forget he is a minister of the Church 
of Christ.” 

George Craik scowled, and then laughed contemptuously. 

“Of course you defend him!” he cried. “ You will tell me next, 
I dare say, that you share his opinions.” 

“When you explain to me what they are, I will inform you,” 
responded Alma, moving slowly on, while George lounged after her, 
and Miss Combe listened in amused amazement. 

“ It’s a scandal,” proceeded the young man, “that a fellow like 
that should retain a living in the Church. Cripps tells me that his 
sermon last Sunday went slap in the face of the Bible. I myself have 
heard him say that some German fellow had proved the Gospels to be 
a tissue of falsehoods.” 

Without directly answering this invective, Alma looked coldly 
round at her cousin over her shoulder. Her expression was not 
encouraging, and her manner showed a very natural irritation. 
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“ How amiable we are this morning!” she exclaimed. “ Pray, 
did you come all the way from Craik to give me a discussion on the 
whole duty of a Christian clergyman? Really, George, such attempts 
at edification have a curious effect, coming from you.” 

The young man flushed scarlet, and winced nervously under his 
cousin’s too ardent contempt. 

“T don’t pretend to be a saint,” he said, “ but I know what I’m 
talking about. I call Bradley a renegade! It’s a mean thing, in my 
opinion, to take money for preaching opinions in which a man does 
not believe.” 

“Only just now you said that he preached heresy—or atheism— 
whatever you like to call it.” 

“Yes ; and is paid for preaching the very reverse.” 

Alma could no longer conceal her irritation. 

“Why should we discuss a topic you donot understand? Mr. 
Bradley is a gentleman whose aims are too high for the ordinary 
comprehension, that is all.” 

“Of course you think me a fool, and are polite enough to say 
so!” persisted George. ‘Well, I should not mind so much if 
Bradley had not succeeded in infecting yow with his pernicious 
opinions. He Aas done so, though you may deny it! Since he 
came to the neighbourhood, you have not been like the same girl. 
The fellow ought to be horsewhipped if he had his deserts.” 

Alma stopped short, and looked the speaker in the face. 

“ Be good enough to leave me,—and come back when you are in 
a better temper.” 

George gave a disagreeable laugh. 

“No; I’m coming to lunch with you.” 

“That you shall not, unless you promise to conduct yourself like 
a gentleman.” 

“ Well, hang the parson,—since you can’t bear him to be discussed. 
I didn’t come over to quarrel.” 

“You generally succeed in doing so, however.” 

“No fault of mine ; you snap a fellow’s head off, when he wants 
to give you a bit of good advice. There, there,” he added, laughing 
again, but not cordially, “let us drop the subject. I want something 
to eat.” 

Alma echoed the laugh, with about an equal amount of 
cordiality. 

“ Now you are talking of what you do understand. Lunch will be 
served at two.” 

As she spoke they were passing by the church gate, and saw, 
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across the churchyard, with its long rank grass and tombstones 
stained with mossy slime, the old parish church of Olney :—a 
quaint time-worn structure, with~an/ arched and gargoyled entrance, 
Gothic windows, and a belfry of strange device. High up in the 
belfry, and on the boughs of the great ash trees surrounding the 
burial acre, jackdaws were gathered, sleepily discussing the weather 
and their family affairs. A footpath, much overgrown with grass, 
crossed from the church porch to a door in the weather-beaten wall 
communicating with the adjacent vicarage,—a large, dismal, old- 
fashioned residence, buried in gloomy foliage. 

Miss Combe glanced at church and churchyard with the air of 
superior enlightenment which a Christian missionary might assume 
on approaching some temple of Buddha or Brahma. George, glancing 
over the wall, uttered an exclamation. 

“What’s the matter now !” demanded Alma. 

“ Brown’s blind mare grazing among the graves,” said young 
Craik with righteous indignation. He was about to enlarge further 
on the delinquencies of the vicar, and the shameful condition of the 
parish, of which he had just discovered a fresh illustration, but re- 
membering his recent experience, he controlled himself and contented 
himself with throwing a stone at the animal, which was leisurely 
cropping the grass surrounding an ancient headstone. They walked on, 
and passed the front of the vicarage, which looked out through sombre 
ash trees on the road. The place seemed dreary and desolate enough, 
despite a few flower beds and a green lawn. The windows were 
mantled in dark ivy, which drooped in heavy clusters over the gloomy 
door. 

Leaving the vicarage behind him, the three followed the country 
road for about a mile, when, passing through the gate of a pretty 
lodge, they entered an avenue of larch trees, leading up to the mansion 
to which they gave their name. Here all was bright and well kept, 
the grass swards cleanly swept and variegated with flower beds, and 
leading on to shrubberies full of flowering trees. The house itself, 
an elegant modern structure, stood upon a slight eminence, and was 
reached by two marble terraces commanding a sunny view of the 
open fields and distant sea. 

It may be well to explain here that the “ Larches,” with a large 
extent of the surrounding property, belonged to Miss Alma Craik 
in her own right, the lady being an orphan and an only child. 
Her father, a rich railway contractor, had bought the property and 
built the house just before she was born. During her infancy her 
mother had died, and before she was of age her father too had joined 
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the great majority ; so that she found herself, at a very early age, the 
heiress to a large property, and with no relations in the world save 
her uncle, Sir George Craik, and his son. Sir George, who had been 
knighted on the completion of a great railway bridge considered a 
triumph of engineering skill, had bought an adjacent property at 
about the time when his brother purchased the lands of Olney. 

The same contrast which was noticeable between the cousins had 
existed between the brothers, Thomas and George Craik. They were 
both Scotchmen, and had begun life as common working engineers, 
but there the resemblance ceased. ‘Thomas had been a comparative 
recluse, thoughtful, melancholy, of advanced opinions, fond of 
books and abstruse speculation ; and his daughter’s liberal education 
had been the consequence of his culture, and in a measure of his 
radicalism. George was a man of the world, quick, fond of money, 
a Conservative in politics, and a courtier by disposition, whose am- 
bition was to found a “family,” and who disapproved of -all social 
changes unconnected with the spread of the railway system and the 
success of his own commercial speculations. Young George was his 
only son, and had acquired, at a very early age, all the instincts (not 
to speak of many of the vices) of the born aristocrat. He was 
particularly sensitive on the score of his lowly origin, and his great 
grudge against society was that it had not provided him with an old- 
fashioned ancestry. Failing the fact, he assumed all the fiction, of 
an hereditary heir of the soil, but would have given half his heir- 
loom to anyone who could have produced for him an authentic 
“family tree,” and convinced him that, despite his father’s begin- 
nings, his blood had in it a dash of “ blue.” 

George Craik lunched with his cousin and her companion in a 
spacious chamber, communicating with the terrace by French win- 
dows opening to the ground. He was not a conversationalist, and 
the meal passed in comparative silence. Alma could not fail to 
perceive, however, that the young man was unusually preoccupied 
and taciturn. 

At last he rose without ceremony, strolled out on the terrace, and 
lita cigar. He paced up and down for some minutes, then, with the 
air of one whose mind is made up, he looked in and beckoned to his 
cousin. 

“Come out here,” he said. ‘ Never mind your hat—there is no 
sun to speak of.” 

After a moment’s hesitation, she stepped out and joined him. 

“Do you want me?” she asked carelessly. ‘‘I would rather leave 
you to your smoke, and go to the library with Miss Combe. We're 
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studying Herbert Spencer’s ‘ First Principles ’ together, and she reads 
a portion aloud every afternoon.” 

She knew that something was coming by the fixed gaze with 
which he regarded her, and the peculiar expression in his eyes. His 
manner was far less like that of a lover than that of a somewhat 
sulky and tyrannical elder brother,—and indeed they had been so 
much together from childhood upward, that she felt the relation 
between them to be quite a fraternal one. Nevertheless, his mind 
just then was occupied with a warmer sentiment,—the one, indeed, 
which often leads the way to wedlock. 

He began abruptly enough. 

“T say, Alma, how long is this to last?” he demanded, not 
without asperity. 

“* What, pray ?” 

“ Our perpetual misunderstandings. I declare if I did not know 
what a queer girl you are, I should think you detested me !” 

“T like you well enough, George,—when you are agreeable, 
which is not so often as I could wish.” 

Thus she answered, with a somewhat weary laugh. 

“ But you know I like you better than anything in the world !” 
he cried eagerly. “You know I have set my heart on making you 
my wife.” 

“ Don’t talk nonsense, George!” replied Alma. “ Love between 
cousins is an absurdity.” 

She would have added an “ enormity,” having during her vagrant 
studies imbibed strong views on the subject of consanguinity, but 
advanced as she was, she was not quite advanced enough to discuss 
a physiological and social problem with the man who wanted to 
marry her. In simple truth, she had the strongest personal ob- 
jection to her cousin, in his present character of lover. 

“TI don’t see the absurdity of it,” answered the young man, “nor 
does my father. His heart is set upon this match, as you know; 
and besides, he does not at all approve of your living the life you 
do—alone, without a protector, and all that sort of thing.” 

By this time Alma had quite recovered herself, and was able 
to reassume the air of sweet superiority which is at once so bewitch- 
ing in a pretty woman, or so irritating. It did not bewitch George 
Craik ; it irritated him beyond measure. A not inconsiderable 
experience of vulgar amours in the country, not to speak of the 
business known as “sowing wild oats” in Paris and London, had 
familiarised him with a different type of woman. In his cousin’s 
presence he felt, not abashed, but at a disadvantage. She had a 
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manner, too, of talking down to him, as to a younger brother, which 
he disliked exceedingly ; and more than once, when he had talked to 
her in the language of love, he had smarted under her ridicule. 

So now, instead of taking the matter too seriously, she smiled 
frankly in his face, and quietly took his arm. 

“You must not talk like that, George,” she said, walking up and 
down with him. ‘When you do, I feel as if you were a very little 
boy, and I quite an old woman. Even if I cared for you in that 
way—and I don’t, and never shall—we are not at all suited to each 
other. Our thoughts and aims in life are altogether different. I 
like you very much as a cousin, of course, and that is just the reason 
why I can never think of you as a husband. Don’t talk of it again, 
please !—and forgive me for being quite frank—lI should not like 
you to have any misconception on the subject.” 

“TI know what it is,” he cried angrily. “It is that clergyman 
fellow! He has come between us.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” answered Alma with heightened colour. 
“Tf there was not another man in the world, it would be all the same 
so far as you and I are concerned.” 

“‘T don’t believe a word of it. Bradley is your choice. A pretty 
choice! A fellow who is almost a beggar, and in a very short time 
will be kicked out of the Church as a heretic.” 

She released his arm, and drew away from him in deep exaspera- 
tion ; but her feeling towards him was still that of an elder sister, 
annoyed at the gaucherie of a privileged brother. 

“Tf you continue to talk like that of Mr. Bradley, we shall 
quarrel, George. I think you had better go home now, and think it 
over. In any case, you will do no good by abusing an innocent 
man who is vastly your superior.” 

’ All the bad blood of George Craik’s heart now mounted to his 
face, and his frame shook with rage. 

“ Bradley will have to reckon with me,” he exclaimed furiously. 
“What right has he to raise his eyes towards you? Until he came 
down here, we were the best of friends ; but he has poisoned your 
heart against me, and against all your friends. Never mind! I'll 
have it out with him, before many days are done !” 

‘ Without deigning to reply, Alma walked from him into the 
ouse. 


An hour later, George Craik mounted his horse at the inn, 
and ode furiously homeward. An observer of human nature, 
noticing the expression of his countenance, and taking count of his 
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square-set jaw and savage mouth, would have concluded perhaps 
that Alma estimated his opposition, and perhaps his whole character, 
somewhat too lightly. He had a bulldog’s tenacity, when he had 
once made up his mind to a course of action. 

But when he was gone, the high-spirited lady of his affections 
dismissed him completely from her thoughts, She joined Miss 
Combe in the library, and was soon busy with the problem of the 
Unknowable, as presented in the pages of the clearest-headed philo- 
sopher of our time. 


‘ CuaptTer VIII. 


MYSTIFICATIONS. 


** What God hath joined, no man shall put asunder,” 

Even so I heard the preacher cry—and blunder ! 

Alas, the sweet old text applied could be 

Only in Eden, or in Arcady. 

This text, methinks, is apter, more in season— 

‘* What man joins, God shall sunder—when there’s reason !” 
Mayfair: a Satire. 


AMBROSE BRADLEY came back from London a miserable man. 
Alighting late in the evening at the nearest railway station, nearly ten 
miles distant, he left his bag to be sent on by the carrier, and walked 
home through the darkness on foot. It was late when he knocked 
at the vicarage door, and was admitted by his housekeeper, a 
melancholy village woman, whose husband combined the offices of 
gardener and sexton. The house was dark and desolate, like his 
thoughts. He shut himself up in his study, and at once occupied 
himself in writing his sermon for the next day, which was Sunday. 
This task occupied him until the early summer dawn crept coldly 
into the room. 

The Sunday came, dull and rainy ; and Bradley went forth to face 
his congregation with a deepening sense of guilt and shame. A glance 
showed him that Alma occupied her usual place, close under the 
pulpit, but he was careful not to meet her eyes. Not far from her 
sat Sir George Craik and-his son, both looking the very reverse of 
pious-minded. 

It was a very old church, with low Gothic arches and narrow 
painted windows, through which little sunlight ever came. In the 
centre of the nave was the tomb of the old knight of Olney, who 
had once owned the surrounding lands, but whose race had been 
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extinct for nearly a century ; he was depicted, life-size, in crusader’s 
costume, with long two-handed sword by his side, and hands crossed 
lying on his breast. On the time-stained walls around were other 
tombstones, with quaint Latin inscriptions, some almost illegible ; but 
one of brand new marble recorded the virtues of Thomas Craik, 
deceased, the civil engineer. 

Alma noticed in a moment that Bradley was ghastly pale, and 
that he faced his congregation with scarcely a remnant of his old 
assurance, or rather enthusiasm. His voice, however, was clear and 
resonant as ever, and under perfect command. 

He preached a dreary sermon, orthodox enough to please the 
most exacting, and on an old familiar text referring to those sins 
which are said, sooner or later, to “find us out.” All those mem- 
bers of the flock who had signed the letter to the Bishop were there 
in force, eager to detect new heresy, or confirmation of the old 
backsliding. ‘They were disappointed, and exchanged puzzled looks 
with one another. Sir George Craik, who had been warned by 
his son to expect something scandalous, listened with a puzzled 
scowl. 

The service over, Alma lingered in the graveyard, expecting 
the clergyman to come and seek her, as he was accustomed to do. 
He did not appear ; but in his stead came her uncle and cousin, the 
former affectionately effusive, the latter with an air of respectful 
injury. They went home with her and spent the afternoon. When 
they had driven away, she announced her intention, in spite of 
showery weather and slushy roads, of going to evening service. Miss 
Combe expressed her desire of accompanying her, but meeting with 
no encouragement, decided to remain at home. 

There were very few people at the church that evening, and 
the service was very short. Again Alma noticed the vicar’s 
death-pale face and always averted eyes, and she instinctively felt 
that something terrible had wrought a change in him. When the 
service was done, she waited for him, but he did not come. 

Half an hour afterwards, when it was quite dark, she knocked at 
the vicarage door. It was answered by the melancholy housekeeper. 

“Ts Mr. Bradley at home? I wish to speak to him.” 

The woman looked confused and uncomfortable. 

“He be in, miss, but I think he be gone to bed wi’ a head- 
ache. He said he were not to be disturbed, unless it were a sick 
call.” 

Utterly amazed and deeply troubled Alma turned from the 
door. . 
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“ Tell him that I asked for him,” she said coldly. 

‘JT will, miss,” was the reply ; and the door was closed. 

With a heavy heart, Alma walked away. Had she yielded 
to her first impulse, she would have returned and insisted on an 
interview ; but she was too ashamed. Knowing as she did the close- 
ness of the relationship between them, knowing that the man was 
her accepted lover, she was utterly at a loss to account for his extra- 
ordinary conduct. Could anything have turned his heart against her, 
or have aroused his displeasure? He had always been so different ; 
so eager to meet her gaze and to seek her company. Vow, it was 
clear, he was completely changed, and had carefully avoided her ; 
nay, she had no doubt whatever, from the housekeeper’s manner, 
that he had instructed her to deny him. 

She walked on, half pained, half indignant. The night was dark, 
the road desolate. 

All at once she heard footsteps behind her, as of one rapidly 
running. Presently someone came up breathless, and she heard 
a voice calling her name. 

“Is it you, Alma?” called the voice, which she recognised at 
once as that of Bradley. 

“Yes, it is I,” she answered coldly. 

The next moment he was by her side. 

“T came after you. I could not let you go home without speak- 
ing a word to you.” 

The voice was strangely agitated, and its agitation communicated 
itself to the hearer. She turned to him trembling violently, with an 
impulsive cry. 

“O Ambrose, what has happened ?” 

“Do not ask me to-night,” was the reply. “When I have 
thought it all over, I shall be able to explain, but not sow. My 
darling, you must forgive me if I seem unkind and rude, but I have 
been in great, great trouble, and even now I can scarcely realise it 
all.” 
* You have seen the Bishop?” she asked, thinking to touch the 
quick of his trouble, and lead him to confession. 

“T have seen him, and, as I expected, I shall have to resign or 
suffer a long persecution. Do not ask me to tell you more yet! 
Only forgive me for having seemed cold and unkind—I would 
cut off my right hand rather than cause you pain.” 

They were walking on side by side in the direction of the 
“Larches.” Not once did Bradley attempt to embrace the woman 
he loved, or even to take her hand. For a time she retained her 
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self-possession, but at last, yielding to the sharp strain upon her 
heart, she stopped short, and with a sob, threw her arms around his 
neck. 

“ Ambrose, why are you so strange? Have we not sworn to be 
all in all to one another? Have I not said that your people shall 
be my people, your God my God? Do not speak as if there was 
any change. Whatever persecution you suffer I have a right to 
share.” 

He seemed to shrink from her in terror, and tried to disengage 
himself from her embrace. 

“ Don’t, my darling ! I can’t bear it! I need all my strength, and 
you make me weak as a child. All ‘Aa? is over now. I have no 
right to love you.” 

“No right?” 

“None. I thought it might have been, but now I know it is 
impossible. And I am not worthy of you; I was never worthy.” 

“ Ambrose ! has your heart then changed ?” 

“Tt will never change. I shall love you till I die. But now you 
must see that all is different, that our love is without hope and 
without blessing. There, there ; don’t weep !” 

“ You will always be the same to me,” she cried. “ Whatever 
happens, or has happened, nothing can part you and me, if your 
heart is still the same.” 

“You do not understand!” he returned, and as he spoke he 
gently put her aside. ‘All must be as if we had never met. God 
help me, I am not so lost, so selfish, as to involve you in my ruin, or 
to preserve your love with a living lie. Have compassion on me! I 
will see you again, or better still, I will write to you—and then, you 
will understand.” 

Before she could say another word to him he was gone. She 
stood alone on the dark road, not far from the lights of the lodge. 
She called after him, but he gave no answer, made no sign. Terror- 
stricken, appalled, and ashamed, she walked on homeward, and 
entering the house, passed up to her room, locked the door, and had 
her dark hour alone. 


The next day Alma arose early after a sleepless night. She 
found awaiting her on the breakfast table a letter which had been 
brought by hand. She opened it, and read as follows : 


My Dar inc,—Yes, I shall call you so for the last time, though 
it means almost blasphemy. You would gather from my wild words 
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last night that what has happened for ever puts out of sight and hope 
my dream of making you my wife. You shall not share my degrada- 
tion. You shall not bear the burthen of my unfortunate opinions as 
a clergyman, now that my social and religious plans and aims have 
fallen like a house of cards. It is not that I have ceased to regard 
you as the one human being who could make martyrdom happy for 
me, or existence endurable. As long as life lasts I shall know that 
its only consecration would have come from you, the best and 
noblest woman I have ever met, or can hope to meet. But the very 
ground has opened under my feet. Instead of being a free agent, 
as I believed, I am a slave, to whom love is a forbidden thing. Even 
to think of it (as I have done once or twice, God help me, in my 
horror and despair) is an outrage upon you. I shall soon be far from 
here. I could not bear to dwell in the same place with one so dear, 
and to know that she was lost to me for ever. Grant me your 
forgiveness, and if you can, forget that I ever came to darken your 
life. My darling! my darling! I cry again for the last time from 
the depths of my broken heart, that God may bless you! For the 
little time that remains to me I shall have this one comfort—the 
memory of your goodness, and that you once loved me ! 
AMBROSE BRADLEY. 


Alma read this letter again and again in the solitude of her 
own chamber, and the more she read it the more utterly inscrutable 
it seemed. 


That night Bradley sat alone in his study, a broken and despair- 
ing man. Before him on his desk lay a letter just written, in which 
he formally communicated to the Bishop his resignation of his 
living, and begged to be superseded as soon as possible. His eyes 
were red with weeping, his whole aspect was indescribably weary 
and forlorn. So lost was he in his own miserable thoughts, that he 
failed to notice a ring at the outer door, and a momentary whisper- 
ing which followed the opening of the door. In another instant the 
chamber door opened, and a woman, cloaked and veiled, appeared 
upon the threshold. 

“ Alma!” he cried, recognizing the figure in a moment, and 
rising to his feet in overmastering agitation. 

Without a word she closed the door, and then, lifting her veil to 
show a face as white as marble, gazed at him with eyes of infinite 
sorrow and compassion. Meeting the gaze, and trembling before it, 
he sank again into his chair, and hid his face in his hands, 
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“Yes, I have come!” she said in a low voice; then, without 
another word, she crossed the room and laid her hand softly upon 
his shoulder. 

Feeling the tender touch, he shivered and sobbed aloud. 

“©, why did you come?” he cried. ‘“ You—you—have read 
my letter?” 

“ Yes, Ambrose,” she answered in the same low, far-away, despair- 
ing voice. “That is why I came—to comfort you if I could. Look 
up! speak to me! I can bear everything if I can only be still 
certain of your love.” 

He uncovered his face, and gazed at her in astonishment. 

“ What! can you forgive me?” 

“T have nothing to forgive,” she replied mournfully. “Can you 
think that my esteem for you is so slight a thing, so light a straw, that 
even this cruel wind of evil fortune can blow it away? I know that 
you have been honourable in word or deed ; I know that you are the 
noblest and the best of men. It is no fault of yours, dear, if God is 
so hard upon us; no, no, you are not to blame.” 

“But you do not understand! I am a broken man. I must 
leave this place, and 

“ Listen to me,” she said, interrupting him with that air of gentle 
mastery which had ever exercised so great a spell upon him, and 
which gave to her passionate beauty a certain splendour of command. 
“Do you think you are quite just to me when you speak—as you 
have spoken—of leaving Fensea, and bidding me an eternal farewell ? 
Since this trouble in the church, you have acted as if I had no part 
and parcel in your life, save that which might come if we were merely 
married people ; you have thought of me as of a woman to whom you 
were betrothed, not as of a living friend whom you might trust till 
death. Do you think that my faith in you is so slight a thing that 
it cannot survive even the loss of you as a lover, if that must be? 
Do you not know that I am all yours, to the deepest fibre of my 
being, that your sorrow is my sorrow, your God my God—even as I 
said? I am your sister still, even if I am not to be your wife, and 
whither you go, be sure I shall follow.” 

He listened to her in wonder; for in proportion as he was 
troubled, she was strangely calm, and her voice had a holy fervour 
before which he bent in reverent humiliation. When she ceased, 
with her soft hand still upon his shoulder, he raised his eyes to her, 
and they were dim with tears. 


“You are too good!” he said. “I am the dust beneath your 
feet.” 
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“You are my hero and my master. As Heloise was to Abelard, 
so would I be to you. So why should you grieve? I shall be to 
you as before, a loving friend, perhaps a comforter, till death separ- 
ates us in this world, to meet in a better and a fairer.” 

He took her hands in his own, and kissed them, his tears still 
falling. 

“ Thank God you are so true! But how shall I look you in the 
face after what has happened? You must despise me so much— 
yes, yes, you must!” 

She would have answered him with fresh words of sweet assur- 
ance, but he continued passionately : 

“Think of the world, Alma! Think of your own future, your 
own happinesst Your life would be blighted, your love wasted, if 
you continued to care for me. Better to forget me! better to say 
farewell !” 

“ Do you say that, Ambrose ?” she replied ; “ you who first taught 
me that love once born is imperishable, and that those He has once 
united—not through the body merely, but through a sacrament of 
souls—can never be sundered? Nay, you have still your work to 
do in the world, and I—shall I not help you still? You will not ~ 
go away?” 

“ T have written my resignation té the Bishop. I shall quit this 
place and the Church’s ministry for ever.” 

“Do not decide in haste,” she said. “Is ¢hzs the letter?” 

And as she spoke she went to the desk and took the letter in her 
hand. 

“Yes.” 

“ Let me durn the letter.” 

“ Alma!” 

“ Give yourself another week to think it over, for my sake. All 
this has been so strange and so sudden that you have not had time 
to think it out. For my sake, reflect.” 

She held the letter over the lamp and looked at him for his 
answer ; he hung down his head in silence, and, taking the attitude 
for acquiescence, she suffered the paper to reach the flame, and in a 
few seconds it was consumed. 

“ Good night !” she said. ‘I must go now.” 

“ Good night and God bless you, Alma !” 

They parted without one kiss or embrace, but, holding each 
other’s hands, they looked long and tenderly into each other's faces. 
Then Alma went as she came, slipping quietly away into the 
night. But no sooner had she left the vicarage than all her selfa 
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command forsook her, and she wept hysterically under cover of the 
darkness. 

“Yes, his God is my God,” she murmured to herself. “ May He 
give me strength to bear this sorrow, and keep us together till the 
end!” 


CHAPTER IX. 
FAREWELL TO FENSEA. 


I am sick of timeserving. I was born in the land of Mother-Nakedness ; 
she who bare me was a true woman, and my father was sworn vassal to King 
Candour, ere he died of a sunstroke ; but villains robbed me of my birthright, 
and I was sent to serve as a mercenary in the army of old Hypocrisy, whom all 
men now hail Emperor and Pope. Now my armour is rotten, my sword is broken, 
and I shall never fight more. Heigho! I would I were sleeping under a green 
tree, in the land where the light shines, and there is no lying !—7he Comedy of 
Counterfeits. 


AFTER that night’s parting the lovers did not meet for several 
days. Bradley went gloomily about his parochial duties, and when 
he was not so engaged, he was shut up in his study, engaged in 
correspondence~or gloomy contemplation. Alma did not seek him 
out again, for the very simplegreason that the nervous shock she 
had received had seriously affected her generally robust health, and 
brought on a sort of feverish hysteria complicated with sleepless- 
ness, so that she kept her room for some days, finding a homely 
nurse in Miss Combe. When Sunday came she was too unwell to 
go to church. 

In the afternoon she received the following letter : 

Dearest ALMA,—For so I must still call you, since my spirit 
shrinks from addressing you under any more formal name. I have 
heard that you are ill, and I know the cause is not far to seek, since 
it must lie at the door of him whose friendship has brought you so 
much misery. Pray God it is only a passing shadow in your sunny 
life! An eternity of punishment would not adequately meet my 
guilt if it should seriously imperil your happiness or your health ! 
Write to me, since I dare not, must not, come to you—just one 
word to tell me you are better, and that my fears on your account 
are without foundation. In the pulpit to-day, when I missed your 
dear face, I felt terror-stricken and utterly abandoned. Hell itself 
seemed opening under my feet, and every word I uttered seemed 
miserable blasphemy. I knew then, if I did not know it before, that 
my faith, my religion, my eternal happiness or misery, still depend on 
you. A. B, 
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Two hours later Bradley received this reply : 

“Do not distress yourself, dearest. I shall soon be quite well 
again. I have been thinking it all over in solitude, and I feel quite 
sure that if we are patient God will help us. Try to forget your 
great sorrow, and think rather of what is more solemn and urgent— 
your position in the Church, and the justification of your faith before 


the world.” 


Ambrose Bradley read the above, and thought it strangely cold 
and calm ; he was himself too distracted to read between the lines 
and perceive the bitter anguish of the writer. He still lacked the 
moral courage to make a clean breast of the truth, and confess to 
Alma that his change had come through that sad discovery in 
London. He dreaded her sorrow more than her anger ; for he knew, 
or feared, that the one unpardonable sin in her eyes would be—to 
have loved another woman. She had no suspicion of the truth. 
An entanglement of a disgraceful kind, involving the life of a person 
of her own sex, was the last thing to occur to her mind in connection 
with her lover. She attributed everything, his change of manner, 
his strange passion, his unreasoning despair, to the exquisite sensi- 
tiveness of a proudly intellectual nature. How deluded she was by 
her own idolatry of his character the reader knows. What cared 
he for the Church’s inquisition wow? What cared he for dogmatic 
niceties, or spiritual difficulties, or philosophic problems? He was 
sick of the whole business. The great problem troubled him no 
longer, save that he felt more and more in revolt against any kind of 
authority, more and more tired of the sins and follies and blind 
fatalities of the world. Even her tender appeals to his vanity seemed 
trivial and beside the question. His ambition was dead. 

Again and again he tried to summon up courage enough to make 
a complete explanation ; but his heart failed him, and so he 
temporised. He cou/d not say the word which, in all probability, 
would sunder them forever. He would wait ; perhaps Heaven, in its 
mercy, might relieve him and justify him. In his own mind he felt 
himself a martyr; yet: he could escape the sense of contamination 
consequent on the possession of so guilty a secret. The pure currents 
of his life seemed poisoned,—as indeed they were. 

The situation was a perilous one. Behind all Alma’s assumption 
of tender acquiescence, she was deeply wounded by her lover's 
want of confidence in her devotion. His manner had shocked her 
inexpressibly, more even than she yet knew, yet it only drew her 
more eagerly towards him. In her despair and anger, she turned 
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to the topic which, from the first moment of their acquaintance, had 
been constantly upon his tongue, and she tried to persuade herself 
that her strongest feeling towards him was religious and intellectual. 
In reality, she was hungering towards him with all the suppressed and 
suffocating passion of an unusually passionate nature. Had he been 
a reckless man, unrestrained by moral sanctions, she would have 
been at his mercy. So implicit was her faith in the veracity of his 
perception, and so strong at the same time was his personal attraction 
for her, that she might have been ready, for his sake, had he told her 
the whole truth, to accept as right any course of conduct, however 
questionable, which he might sanctify as right and just. 

From all this it will be gathered that Miss Alma Craik was 
in a position of no inconsiderable peril. She had long been dwelling 
far too much in the sphere of ideas, not to say crotchets, for a young 
lady without protectors. Her one safeguard was her natural purity 
of disposition, coupled with her strength of will. She was not the 
sort of woman to be seduced into wrong-doing, as weak women are 
seduced, against her conscience. Any mistake she might make in 
life was certain to be the result of her own intellectual acquiescence,— 
of a wilful deception, which indeed was imminent. 

So the days passed on, in deepening gloom ; for the situation was 
a wretched one. Many other letters were interchanged, but the two 
seldom met and when they did, it was only briefly and in the presence 
of other people. 

It was a life of torture, and could not last. 

Meantime the Bishop of the diocese had not been idle. He had 
consulted with the powers of the Church, and all had come to one 
conclusion—that, under any circumstances, a public scandal must be 
avoided. Pending any action on the part of his superiors, Bradley 
gave no fresh occasion for offence. His sermons became old- 
fashioned, not to say infantine. For the rest, he was ready to resign 
at a moment’s notice ; and he wrote to the Bishop to that effect, 
inviting him to choose a successor. 

“ After thinking the matter well over,” he wrote, ‘ I have concluded 
that your lordship is right, and that my opinions are at present out 
of harmony with the principles of the Establishment. A little while 
ago I might have been inclined to stand my ground, or at any rate 
not to yield without a protest ; but my mind has changed, and I shall 
resign without a murmur. Nor shall I seek another living in the 
English Church as at present constituted. Even if I were likely to 
succeed in my search, I should not try. Let me depart in peace, and 
rely on my uttering no syllable which can be construed into 
resistance.” 

VOL, CCLIV. NO, 1827. 
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The: Bishop answered him eagerly, in the following words : 

My Dear Sir,—I think you have decided wisely, and I am 
grateful to you for the temper in which you have accepted the 
situation. You have the spirit of a true Christian, though your ideas 
are errant from the great principles of Christianity. What I would 
suggest is this, and I hope it will meet with your approval :—that 
under the plea of ill-health, or some similar pretext, you offer your 
resignation, and withdraw ‘¢emporarily from your ministry. I say tem- 
porarily, because I believe that a brief period of reflection will bring 
you back to us, with all your original enthusiasm, with all the fresh 
faith and fervour of your first days. When that time comes, the 
Church (I need not say) will remember your self-sacrifice, and receive 
you back in due season like the Prodigal Son. Until then, believe 
me, now as ever, your faithful friend and well-wisher, 

J. B., DARKDALE AND DELLs. 


The result of this correspondence was speedily seen in a para- 
graph which appeared in the Guardian : 

“We understand that the Rev. Ambrose Bradley, M.A., vicar of 
Fensea, has resigned his living on account of continued ill-health. 
The living is in the gift of the Bishop of the diocese, who has not 
yet appointed a successor.” 


This paragraph was copied into the local paper, and when they 
read it, the Craiks (father and son) were exultant. Alma saw it 
also, but as Bradley had privately intimated his decision to her, it 
caused her no surprise. But an affair of so much importance was 
not destined to be passed over so quietly. A few days later, a 
paragraph appeared in some of the more secular journals to the 
effect that the Vicar of Fensea had “seceded” from the Christian 
Church, on account of his inability to accept its dogmas, more 
particularly the Miracles and the Incarnation. The announcement 
fell like a thunderbolt, and no one was more startled by it than the 
clergyman himself. 

He at once sat down and wrote the following letter to the 
Guardian : 


Sir,—I have seen with much pain a paragraph in several 
journals to the effect that my reason for resigning the living of Fensea 
is because I have ceased to believe in the essential truths of 
Christianity. Permit me, with indignation, to protest against this 
unwarrantable imputation, both upon myself and upon a religion for 
which I shall always have the deepest reverence. My reasons for 
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ceasing to hold office are known to the Church authorities alone. It 
is enough to say that they are partly connected with physical indispo- 
sition, partly with private matters with which the public has nothing 
to do. I believe now, as I have always believed, that the Church of 
England possesses within herself the secret which may yet win back 
an errant world into the fold of Christian faith. In ceasing to hold 
office as a Christian clergyman, I do not cease in my allegiance 
to Jesus Christ or to the Church He founded ; and all assertions to 
the contrary are quite without foundation. 
I am, Sir, &c., 
AMBROSE BRADLEY. 


It will be seen that this epistle was couched in the most ambigu- 
ous terms ; it was perfectly true, yet thoroughly misleading, as indeed 
it was meant to be. When he had written and posted it, Bradley 
felt that he had reached the depth of moral humiliation. Still, he 
had not the heart just then to say anything which might do injury, 


directly or indirectly, to the Establishment in which he had been born 
and bred. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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A GREAT SUN-SPOT. 


AST November an enormous sun-spot, or rather a great group 
of spots enclosed within one penumbral region, appeared 
on the northern hemisphere of the sun. It was so large as to be 
very easily discernible by the unaided eye, a circumstance not, 
indeed, very unusual, but still not happening so frequently but that 
the occurrence of such a spot is worthy of attention. The appear- 
ance of this great region of disturbance was also most remarkable. 
Large streaks and masses of the most brilliant white were intermixed 
with the spots, four large ones, and several small ones, which were 
enclosed within the penumbral (or dark but not black) region of 
disturbance. ‘These bright or faculous masses and streaks, as well 
as the spots themselves, changed from day to day, almost from hour 
to hour, in shape and position. Remembering the enormous scale 
on which these changes were taking place, and the intense heat of 
the masses thus rushing hither and thither with velocities compared 
with which those recognised in the most tremendous of our hurri- 
canes are almost as rest, we see that a most stupendous disturbance 
was at work on the sun’s surface, a disturbance such as would have 
sufficed to destroy in a few hours, perhaps minutes, the whole frame 
of this earth. Placed in the midst of that perturbed region, the vast 
globe on which we live would have first been tossed hither and 
thither like a leaf before the wind, but presently melting and then 
turning into vapour, her whole mass would have been driven through 
the solar atmosphere as but the breath of a hurricane there, and lost 
amidst myriads of other such windrushes in that mighty furnace. 
There are few questions more perplexing to astronomers than 
those relating to the solar spots. We have, indeed, learned much 
respecting these remarkable phenomena ; but all who have followed 
the progress of discovery, know that the mystery of their origin, 
growth, and development, is much greater than it seemed when as 
yet little was known. 
Take, for instance, Schwabe’s important discovery that sun-spots 
wax and wane in size and number in the great spot period of—how 
many years shall we say? it seemed clear there were about ten, till 
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Wolff showed the period was longer, and Broun disputed his result ; 
but roughly we may say—ten or eleven years, It is certain, what- 
ever the true length of the period, that there is a systematic increase 
and diminution in the number of sun-spots, in a period sometimes 
running up to fifteen or sixteen years, at others lasting about eight or 
nine years, but averaging between ten and eleven years. 

Now, is it not clear that this peculiarity, so far from helping us to 
understand the sun-spots, is in reality a new difficulty to be explained ? 
Of course, like all other difficulties, it is in one way an assistance. It 
enables us to reject certain theories which otherwise might occupy 
our attention. But the first effect produced by the addition of a new 
phenomenon such as this to those we have to interpret, is that of 
increased perplexity, a perplexity not to deter us from further inquiry, 
but rather to encourage us to persevere. 

Again, when it was supposed that the sun-spot period was about 
as long as the period in which Jupiter circuits round his orbit, it was 
natural to suppose that that giant planet, whose mass exceeds twice 
and a half the entire mass of the rest of the solar family, produced 
these changes in the sun’s condition. It had always struck me as a 
very remarkable circumstance (if this view were accepted) that the 
mere slight change of distance from the sun which Jupiter undergoes, 
a change in the proportion only of ten to eleven, should produce so 
marked a change in the sun’s condition. Let us suppose the change 
to be akin to tidal action, which will give the most favourable results 
for the theory that Jupiter produces the change : then we must take 
the cubes of the numbers just mentioned, or the proportion 1,000 
to 1,331 ; but when the real numbers are taken (which is desirable 
where we are going to raise them to so high a power as the cube), 
we find the proportion to be 1,000,000 to 1,335,974, or nearly as three 
to four. This proportion seems to show that whatever effect was ex- 
erted when Jupiter was farthest from the sun, an effect alinost exactly 
one-third greater should be produced when Jupiter was nearest to the 
sun. This is, doubtless, a considerable difference, but not sufficient to 
account for what we seem to recognise, namely a great number of spots 
at the time of maximum, and no spots at all at the time of minimum, 
disturbance. A very much greater difference ought to arise from the 
mere combination of the tide waves due to Jupiter and Venus and 
the antagonism of these tide waves, in other words, ought to be 
manifest at intervals of one-fourth the times of successive conjunc- 
tion of Jupiter and Venus ; but this would be roughly a period of some 
fifty-seven days, or less than two months. Assuredly, no such period 
of marked variation has yet been discovered. 
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But we need not further discuss this theory of planetary influence, 
when we note that, now the sun-spot period has come to be better 
understood, it is seen to have no correspondence whatever with the 
movements of Jupiter. The sun has been most marked by spots 
when Jupiter has been at his farthest from the sun, at his nearest to 
that orb, at his mean distance, either when moving from farthest to 
nearest or when moving from nearest to farthest ; while the mean dura- 
tion of the sun-spot period is now known to be many months shorter 
than the year of Jupiter. It would be contrary to ali sound principles 
to hold on to the planetary theory of the origin of the sun-spots after 
this practically decisive evidence against it. ‘Those who do still 
hold on to it ought to present the theory in some such words as this, 
—The planets seem to generate the solar spots in some way, though 
we know no reason why they should, and can discover no connection 
whatever between the numbers of sun-spots and the positions of 
the planets. 

I may quote here a remark of Professor Young’s, in his excellent 
treatise on the sun, which exactly agrees with my own views on this 
subject. “It is very difficult,” he says, ‘‘ to conceive in what manner 
the planets, so small and remote, can possibly produce such profound 
and extensive disturbances on the sun. It is hardly possible that 
their gravitation can be the agent, since the tide-raising power of 
Venus upon the solar surface would be only about one-750th of that 
which the sun exerts upon the earth; and in the case of Mercury 
and Jupiter the effect would be still less, or about one-thousandth of 
the sun’s influence on the earth. The sun (apart from the moon) 
raises a tide, on the deep waters of the earth’s equator, something less 
than a foot in elevation, so that making all allowances for the rarity 
of the materials which compose the photosphere, it is quite evident 
that no planet-lifted tides can directly account for the phenomena. 
If the sun-spots are due in any way to planetary action, this 
action must be that of some different and far more subtile influence.” 

It would not indeed have helped us very much towards the inter- 
pretation of sun-spots, if it had been shown that they are in some 
way produced by planetary influences, instead of all the evidence 
lying the other way. As matters actually are, however, we may set 
the planets altogether on one side in this matter,—or at least admit 
that whatever influence they exert can be but indirect. 

Another possible interpretation of the sun-spots has been 
suggested, which may here occupy our attention, as having at least 
some degree of evidence in its favour. 

It is known that the whole of inter-planetary space is occupied 
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by meteor streams. Our earth in her circuit around the sun traverses 
several hundreds of known systems,—or rather she traverses the 
orbit-regions belonging to them. ~Meteors may not be always present 
in the particular parts of these orbital rings through which the earth 
passes. But when the earth chances to cross one of them at the time 
when the meteor flight belonging to the region is at or near the place 
of passage, there occurs a shower of shooting-stars, due in reality to 
the encounter of the earth with certain members of the meteor 
stream, which are there and then reduced to the form of vapour and 
as it were absorbed by the earth, Now, ifthe earth, traversing a mere 
thread of space compared with the wide domain of the sun, thus 
traverses hundreds of meteor systems, it is obvious that were they 
spread with tolerable uniformity throughout the solar domain, we 
must estimate their numbers by hundreds of millions,—vot hundreds 
of millions of meteors, be it observed, but hundreds of millions of 
meteor systems, each containing countless millions of individual 
meteoric masses. 

But this is far from being all. The meteoric systems are not 
distributed with anything like uniformity throughout the solar 
domain. So far as we can judge from the arrangement of cometic 
orbits, and the known connection between comets and meteor 
systems, we must infer that there is a great increase in meteoric 
wealth in the sun’s neighbourhood. The number of meteor systems 
having orbits passing no nearer to the sun than our earth’s track, 
must be small indeed compared with the number whose orbits at 
their nearest to the sun lie between the distances of the earth and 
Venus; this number must be small compared with the number of 
meteor systems whose points of nearest approach to the sun lie 
between the distances of Venus and Mercury; and lastly, this 
number, and indeed the total number of meteoric systems thus 
considered, must be very small compared with the number of those 
whose orbits at their nearest to the sun lie within the orbit of 
Mercury. Of all this we have no direct proof. But it is true of 
comets, and we know that meteor systems follow in the track: of 
comets, while we have every reason to believe that there is no comet 
which has not its train of meteoric attendants, no meteor system 
which is not thus associated with some comet, either now or formerly 
existing (for astronomy has witnessed the dissipation of one comet, 
in whose train meteors travelled before its destruction, and on 
whose quondam orbit meteor streams still travel in countless 
millions). 

This being so, it is natural that some astronomers should have 
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been led to regard meteor systems, circuiting close around the sun, 
as affording the true explanation of the solar spots. The late Professor 
Benj. Peirce, in America, and earlier, our great astronomer Sir John 
Herschel, propounded the idea that spots are caused by meteors 
falling upon the sun. “According to this view,” says Professor 
Young (we prefer to quote the authority of others respecting a theory 
which we have already abundantly advocated in our own words), 
“the periodicity of the spots would be simply accounted for by 
supposing the meteors to move in a very elongated orbit, with a 
petiod of 11°1 years, adding the additional hypothesis that at one 
part of the orbit they form a flock of great density, while elsewhere 
they are sparsely distributed.” 

Now, here the question arises what sort of approach the meteoric 
orbit should make to the sun’s surface,—if that can be called a surface 
which constitutes the visible globe of the sun. Do the meteors of 
this supposed system pass simply very near to the sun’s surface, the 
outskirting bodies only being captured at each return of the main 
flight? Or do they actually rush through the surface which astrono- 
mers call the solar photosphere? In one case we find it difficult to 
understand how so great a disturbance as the period of great sun- 
spots indicates can be produced by bodies so small and presumably 
so few; in the other case the difficulty is to understand how there can 
be more than one circuit of the meteoric stream, seeing that the 
passage of the whole flight through the sun’s actual vaporous sub- 
stance within the photosphere, should end, one would imagine, in 
the destruction of every meteor in the system. 

Then another difficulty arises. ‘The sun-spots, as all by this time 
know, appear along two zones of the sun’s surface corresponding 
to the temperate and subtropical zones on the surface of the earth. 
None are ever seen on the sun’s equator; none are ever seen at the 
solar poles. The zones along which spots may be seen, in greater 
or less frequency, have a tolerably wide range upon the sun’s surface ; 
and spots appear at the time of maximum sun-spot frequency, over 
nearly the whole of these zones, and on the northern as well as on 
the southern solar hemisphere. 

Now, if we imagine a meteoric mass travelling on some orbit or 
other whose point of nearest approach to the sun lies close to the 
sun’s surface, it is manifest that, supposing the sun-spot disturbance 
produced by that mass takes place when the meteor is at that point 
of nearest approach, the spot must appear in a certain definite place, 
which will be the same for every meteor travelling in the same path. 
Suppose, for instance, the point of nearest approach of the 
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meteoric orbit to the sun were in solar latitude 30° north, a sun-spot 
caused by any meteor travelling along that orbit would be in that 
solar latitude and no other. If the meteor orbit just touched the 
sun’s surface, the same would hold. If the meteor orbit intersected 
the sun’s surface, the point where a meteor went in would be in a 
different latitude from the point where the meteor would come out— 
if it came out. But how could it possibly come out? It would 
reach the surface in the form of vapour, and in that form would be 
most thoroughly absorbed by the sun, assuredly never finding its way 
again to the surface, except in its future movements as part and 
parcel of the sun’s vaporous and gaseous globe. 

So that a single meteor stream could not under any conceivable 
conditions account for the occurrence of sun-spots at the time of 
maximum disturbance in both solar hemispheres, and over wide zones 
of the sun’s surface. Professor Young, apparently (though not quite 
obviously) referring to this point, says, “The meteoric orbit would 
have to lie nearly in the plane of the sun’s equator.” But this 
would not do. Any system of meteors having its perihelion close 
to the sun’s surface, must at the time of the perihelion passage of the 
flight gather up its members very close together (measuring their 
distance square to their plane of travel). Some might be a long way 
ahead of others along the orbit, and the points of nearest approach 
to the sun might be, some a little nearer, some a little farther from 
his centre (though even this range of distance must be very small) ; 
but the range on one side or the other of the mean plane of the 
meteoric system, would be exceedingly small at perihelion. For 
consider,—this nearest point is, let us say, half a million miles from 
the sun’s centre, while the farthest point, exactly opposite, would 
lie, in the case of a system with an eleven-year period, some goo 
millions of miles away (or 1,800 times as far); if then two meteors 
travelling side by side so as to reach perihelion at the same moment, 
and both at the same distance from the sun, were a thousand miles 
apart here, they would be 1,800,000 miles apart when simultaneously 
passing their aphelia. Now, 1,000 miles would be a mere nothing 
at the sun’s distance. His diameter is, roughly, 850,000 miles, and 
the} 8soth part of that would be a distance undiscernible by the 
naked eye,—less than the 3oth part of the diameter Venus shows 
when in transit across the sun’s disc.! Any distance corresponding 


:, * Putting Venus’s diameter at 7,500 miles, the circle on the sun’s surface 
hidden by her has a diameter exceeding this as the sun’s distance exceeds 
Venus’s, or as twenty-five exceeds seven (roughly): dividing 7,500 thus increased 
by 850, we get rather more than thirty. 
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to the actual range of sun-spots in latitude on the sun’s surface would 
correspond to an impossible range of the meteor flight near aphelion: 
for instance 400,000 miles, corresponding to less than the range from 
30° north on the sun to 30° south, would correspond to 720,000,000 
miles, in range square to the plane of the orbit, which is, of course, 
perfectly inconsistent with the idea that the meteors could belong to 
the same system. 

To these difficulties may be added one noted by Professor Young, 
who points out that it is difficult to make the meteor theory explain 
the enormous dimensions and persistence of many sun-spot groups, 
while the irregularity in the epochs of maxima and minima is much 
greater than would have been expected on this hypothesis. 

Yet there are some points in this meteoric and cometic theory of 
sun-spots which seem so strongly to suggest that we are at least in 
the track of truth here, that we must not dismiss it hastily because, 
as presented in one particular way, it seems inconsistent with the 
observed facts. 

And first, be it noticed that the theory of a single meteor system 
being the cause of the sun-spots was antecedently most unlikely to 
be true. When we take into account the enormous number of such 
systems which (as we have shown) must exist in the sun’s neighbour- 
hood, the idea that one system of any particular period should have 
more than others to do with the sun-spot variations, seems altogether 
incredible at the outset. Even if the eleven-year period were marked 
with the most perfect regularity this would beso. Butas that period 
is very far indeed from being regularly followed, as the sun-spots wax 
and wane in number and in size, we might with equal reason reject 
the single-meteor system theory, from @ fosterior’ considerations. 
We must admit the probable existence of many sun-disturbing 
meteor systems, if we adopt the meteoric explanation of the sun- 
spots at all. 

Now, it certainly seems a noteworthy circumstance in this con- 
nection, that while there are many known comets whose aphelia (or 
the points of their orbits farthest from the sun) lie near the orbit of 
Saturn, comets and meteor systems so situated would have about 
the period which we recognise in the recurrence of solar spots. 
Putting the greater axis of a comet’s elliptic path extending to or a 
little beyond the orbit of Saturn at ten times the earth’s, for convenience 
of reckoning (it might be somewhat more or less, but ten is a fair 
estimate enough), we determine the period in which such a comet 
would circulate around the sun, by Kepler’s third law, very readily. 
Its mean distance is five, and according to that law we have simply 
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to cube this number (getting 125), and take the square root of the 
result, getting about eleven and one-fifth, showing that the period of 
circulation would be eleven and one-fifth years or thereabouts. So 
that if it so chanced that there were several of these Saturnian meteor 
systems, whose richest portion reached the sun’s neighbourhood at 
about the same time, there would be something akin to the recurrence 
of sun-spét maxima; there would also be such variations as are 
actually observed ; and we might readily interpret nearly all the 
most marked peculiarities of sun-spots so far as the place and time of 
their appearance on the sun’s disc are concerned. 

Nay more, it is a noteworthy circumstance that cometic orbits 
show a tendency to precisely that degree of inclination to the mean 
plane of the solar system (in or near which all the planets move), 
corresponding to the observed position of the sun-spot zones. No 
comets travel in or near this mean plane, very few travel nearly at 
right angles to it; the greater number travel on paths inclined 
between twenty and sixty degrees to that plane. So that their 
tracks, while near the sun, would be near one or other of the zones 
where sun-spots chiefly appear. 

If, however, we regarded the principal sun-disturbing meteor 
systems as thus related to the orbit of Saturn, and, adopting a view 
thrown out long since by myself (without any thought of the theory 
we are upon), that the Saturnian, Jovian, and going farther from 
the sun, the Uranian and Neptunian comets and meteor systems 
were originally expelled from the planet with which they seem thus to 
be associated, we might find some difficulty in explaining why Saturn 
rather than Jupiter should seem thus associated with the production 
of sun-spots. There is no sun-spot period corresponding with the 
movement of meteor systems to and fro between the sun and 
Jupiter’s orbit, although many comets (and therefore many meteoric 
systems) exist which have their remotest parts near the orbit of 
Jupiter. One would be led to expect that as Jupiter is much the 
larger planet (in fact he surpasses Saturn in mass threefold, and 
Saturn and all the other planets taken together two and a half times) 
there would be clear evidence of a sun-spot period of about four 
and one-third years, the time corresponding to the motion of matter 
in an orbit having its remotest point near the orbit of Jupiter, and its 
perihelion close to the sun. But there is no trace of the existence 
of any such period. 

One might perhaps find an explanation of this in the circumstance 
that Saturn presents all the appearance of being a younger and more 
active member of the solar system than his brother giant Jupiter. 
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That ring system of Saturn’s, which distinguishes him from all the 
other planets, is an evidence of extreme planetary youth. He has 
not yet in fact completed the fashioning of his system. Unlike 
Jupiter, whose satellite system is complete and symmetrical, Saturn 
has a system partly incomplete—eight satellites already formed and a 
system of rings from which other satellites are hereafter to be 
fashioned. It may well be that while nearly all the comets associated 
with Jupiter have already done their work, and are now practically 
eliminated (such of them at least as could effectively disturb the sun), 
those formed much later by the younger planet still exert a potent 
influence, and thus still communicate their mean periodic time to the 
most marked of all the sun-spot periods. 

Be this as it may, it certainly is a noteworthy circumstance that 
the chief sun-spot period should be that which would belong to the 
Saturnian comets, so to designate those whose orbits have their 
points of greatest recession from the sun close to the orbit of the 
distant planet Saturn, the sole member of the solar system which 
has not yet assumed the form and aspect of an ordinary world, but 
remains still girt about by a ring system such as science recognises 
as belonging to the youthful (if one ought not rather to say the 
embryonic) stages of a planet’s existence. 

Professor Young, after treating of the meteoric theory of sun-spot 
formation as one well deserving of careful consideration, says that 
he shall recur to it; but he does not. Earlier he touches on a 
meteoric explanation of a certain solar phenomenon well worth 
considering, though as yet among the mysteries of mysteries which 
astronomy brings within our ken. 

The sun, judged by his photosphere, a visible light-emitting 
surface, does not rotate all in one, but some parts of him rotate 
faster than others. His equatorial regions travel fastest, his mid- 
latitudes come next, and the higher latitudes (at least of his cloud 
envelope) rotate slowest of all. It is easy to take this statement, as 
presented in the books, without more interest than we should give, 
perhaps, to the statement that Jupiter rotates in less than ten hours, 
while the earth takes twenty-four hours to turn once upon his axis. 
But in reality, this varying rotation rate is a most remarkable 
phenomenon. Consider what it means. The equatorial parts of 
the solar surface move round once in about twenty-four days. The 
surface near the highest solar latitudes where spots have yet been 
observed, goes round once in about twenty-eight days. Thus, 
speaking without nice reference to details, the equatorial regions 
complete seven circuits in 168 days, while in the same time the 
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zones corresponding to the temperate zones on the earth, com- 
plete only six circuits. Two complete circuits are gained by the 
equatorial regions in one of our years. Now, we do not know what 
the density may be of the regions within the photosphere. Quite 
possibly, the greater part of the sun’s mass may be so concentrated 
towards the centre, that for thousands of miles below the photosphere 
the mean density may be very small indeed. It may be that instead 
of only one-eighth part of the sun’s mass lying within half the visible 
diameter, as it would do if the sun’s density were uniform to the 
centre, half, or much more possibly very nearly all, may so lie. In 
that case of course the gain along the equatorial regions would only 
correspond to the swift motion of cloud-masses in the solar atmo- 
sphere. But were this so, it would still be worth while to notice how 
strangely the observed movements of the solar photosphere had 
modified our conceptions of the sun’s condition. If, however, we 
were to suppose the sun of uniform density throughout his visible 
globe,—that density being one-fourth of the earth’s,—we should then 
find that at the most moderate computation a portion of his mass 
equal to many million times the whole mass of the earth, was 
gaining in this way a whole circuit in less than six months, on 
portions of at least equal amount in the higher solar latitudes. 
Surely so stupendous a relative displacement of the sun’s mass 
within itself, would be worthy of most careful investigation. It 
would indicate a freedom of motion of the various parts of the sun’s 
globe, infer se, which could not but be regarded as exceedingly 
significant. 

Sir John Herschel advanced as the interpretation of this note- 
worthy phenomenon, the theory that the onrush of the sun’s equatorial 
regions is due to the impact of meteoric matter on the sun’s surface. 
He considered that such matter would fall chiefly in the neighbour- 
hood of the equator, and would thus “continually accelerate its rota- 
tion, as a boy’s pegtop is whipped up by the skilfully applied lash.” But 
he appears to have overlooked the circumstance that if the motion of 
the sun’s equatorial regions were thus maintained only by meteoric 
downfall, this part of the solar rotation requires an enormous expen- 
diture of energy from without to retain it at this greater velocity ; 
and all the evidence we have is against the existence of a sufficient 
number of meteors drifting against the sun’s equatorial regions to 
account for the observed excess of motion there. But it is worthy 
of notice that the meteor impact theory should have suggested itselt 
in so sensational a form (so to speak) to a man of such cautious and 
soundly scientific mind as Herschel unquestionably possessed. 
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But now we may note what seems to us a singular piece ot evi- 
denee as to the influence of comets, or rather, perhaps, of their 
meteoric attendants, on the solar photosphere. 

Our solar system has recently been visited by acomet of very 
striking appearance, and remarkable as having, in the first place, passed 
very close to the sun’s surface, and as travelling, in the second place, 
very nearly, if not exactly, in the course of the remarkable comet of the 
year 1843. On September 17th the comet of the present year made 
its nearest approach to the sun’s surface, being then within much less 
than a third of the sun’s own diameter from his surface. If we sup- 
pose the whole region around the comet’s nucleus, as far as the visible 
limits of the coma, to have been occupied by meteoric matter, it 
would follow that the sun’s surface had been actually brushed by the 
outskirting meteoric masses. One might fairly expect that, whether 
this happened or not, the close approach of the comet to the sun’s 
surface would have produced a marked effect on the glowing cloud- 
laden atmosphere of the sun which, as seen by us, astronomers call 
the photosphere. Let it be noted that this would presumably be the 
case without actual contact of the comet and the sun, simply because 
the proximity of the comet, leading as it manifestly would (and as it 
observably did) to intense action by the sun on the comet, would 
we must assume have led also to a corresponding solar reaction. If, 
as Leslie long since showed, and as Wells explained, the passage of a 
cloud through the upper parts of an otherwise clear sky at night causes 
the thermometer under that sky immediately to rise, we may fairly 
expect that the passage of the gigantic head of the great comet close 
past the sun’s surface, and right through his coronal streamers, would 
produce a marked effect on that portion of the surface to which 
the comet made its nearest approach. 

It is a fact, be the explanation what it may, that the part of the 
sun where the great spot of last November appeared, was that part, 
or close to that part, of the surface where the comet made its 
nearest approach. I do not mean that the spot appeared where 
the comet seemed to graze the sun’s surface, but that the very portion 
of the sun’s surface over which the comet passed at the time of its 
nearest approach was that in which a few weeks later the great 
spot was formed. 

Now, this being a time of sun-spot disturbance, it may not seem 
very remarkable that a spot should have appeared upon or within 
the region approached by the nucleus of the great comet. The oc- 
currence might fairly enough be regarded as a mere coincidence, 
and not a surprising one, at a time when many spots are forming 
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and growing all the time. All that might be said, were this all the 
evidence we have, would be that it was worthy of notice how close 
the place where the spot appeared had been to the place where the 
comet had grazed the sun’s surface. 

But the case is different when we consider another comet, which 
made a similar near approach to the sun, and whose passage past 
his surface was followed by the appearance of a similar spot, at a 
time when sun-spots were not to be expected. 

In February 1843, the great comet of that year rushed close by the 
sun in its perihelion swoop, so close that it was supposed by many 
astronomers to have actually grazed the sun’s surface. “ It proved,” 
said Sir John Herschel, “to have just missed by an interval of not 
more than 80,000 miles, about a third of the distance of the moon 
from the earth, which in such a matter is a very close shave indeed to 
get clear off.” Now this comet, whose resemblance to the comet 
of last year was a few months ago the theme of general notice, 
passed close to the sun’s surface at a time when very few spots 
were to be expected. That this is so will be seen if we trace the 
progress of sun-spot development for a few years before and for a 
few years after that time. In 1836, astronomers counted 272 spots ; 
in 1837, 333 ; in 1838, 282 ; in 1839, 162 ; in 1840, 152; in 1841, 
102 ; in 1842, 68 ; in 1843, 34; in 1844, 52; in 1845, 114; in 1846, 
157; in 1847, 257; in 1848, 330; and in 1849, 238. In other 
words, the years 1837 and 1848 were years of maximum, and the 
year 1843 was the year of absolute minimum between those epochs. 
If, then, a sun-spot appeared soon after the comet of 1843 had passed 
close by the sun, the event would give countenance to the theory 
that the approach of a large comet to the sun produces disturbing 
influences. And this would be especially the case if the sun-spot 
were a large one ; for large sun-spots are scarcely ever seen at a 
time of minimum spot frequency. If a large spot were so seen in 
1843, the occurrence would harmonise so well with what was seen last 
November, as to justify the belief that in that case also the comet 
was associated with the sun-spot. 

But just here we may pause a moment to note that when a 
plausible theory has occurred to the mind, one is but too apt to be a 
little too keen to find evidence in its favour, a little too short-sighted 
in examining evidence against it. It would be well if we could get 
an account of this spot, written before the event of last November, so 
as to be free from the influence of any bias in its favour. 

How, then, does the case really stand? In June 1843, little more 
than three months after the comet of 1843 had swept over the sun’s 
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surface, a spot was seen which, according to Schwabe, was no less 
than 74,000 miles in diameter, so that its area was many times 
greater than the entire surface of the earth, which, as we know, if 
spread out into a circle, would have a diameter of less than 16,000 
miles. This great spot, like the spot of last November, was visible 
to the naked eye for seven or eight days. “It would seem,” 
says Professor Kirkwood, speaking of the spot of 1843, “that the for- 
mation of this extraordinary spot was an anomaly, and that its origin 
ought not to be looked for in the general cause of the spots of 
Schwabe’s cycle.” His evidence on the subject is not so free from 
possibility of bias as Schwabe’s, who had no thought of comets or of 
meteors in his head. Still, it will be well to note what Professor 
Kirkwood wrote long before the comets of 1880 and 1882 were 
thought of. Speaking of the great solar disturbance witnessed by 
Carrington and Hodgson in 1859, he says, “ The opinion has been 
expressed by more than one astronomer, that this phenomenon was 
produced by the fall of meteoric matter upon the sun’s surface. 
Now, the fact may be worthy of note that the comet of 1843 actually 
grazed the sun’s atmosphere about three months before the appear- 
ance of the great sun-spot of the same year. Had it approached but 
little nearer, the resistance of the atmosphere would probably have 
brought its entire mass to the solar surface. Even at its actual 
distance it must have produced considerable atmospheric disturbance. 
But the recent discovery that a number of comets are associated 
with meteoric matter, travelling in nearly the same orbits as comets, 
suggests the inquiry whether an enormous meteorite following in the 
comet’s train, and having a somewhat less perihelion distance, may 
not have been precipitated upon the sun, thus producing the great 
disturbance observed so shortly after the comet’s perihelion passage.” 

This may be the interpretation, or, as for our own part we deem 
more probable, the mere approach of a cometic and meteoric mass 
to the sun may excite disturbance, competent after a few weeks to 
produce a sun-spot of the largest kind—that is, to generate one of the 
most tremendous of those fierce cyclonic storms, which from time to 
time rage over the fiery surface of the sun, driving hither and thither 
his glowing clouds, and finally sweeping them on one side, till the 
eye of the astronomer can penetrate deep down towards the interior 
of the great central mass of the solar system. 


RICHARD A. PROCTOR, 





4 CRY FOR HELP. 


UCH national sympathy has of late been, most deservedly, 
bestowed on the famine-stricken Icelanders, but it is cer- 
tain that few of the charitable public can have realised how sore is the 
distress, from the same terrible cause, amongst twenty-five thousand 
of our own fellow-countrymen—the hardy, much-enduring people of 
the Lewis and other isles in the Hebrides, known to most of us only 
as the pleasant scenes of delightful summer cruises, or of most 
popular novels. 

There are multitudes of busy men and women who can never 
hope to visit the Hebrides in person, to whom, nevertheless, they 
and their simple inhabitants have become realities, thanks to pleasant 
hours spent in company with “ The Princess of Thule,” and other 
delightful characters traced for us by the same artistic pen. 

A moment has now arrived when the sympathy thus implanted 
should bear some practical fruit, in the form of helping to send such 
food-supplies as are now most urgently required to relieve the actual 
starvation which those hardy, patient people are now enduring so 
silently and so despairingly. 

This is no story of want resulting from improvidence, for the 
people are careful, frugal, and hard-working: “a patient, indus- 
trious, God-fearing people” is the description given of them by 
those who know them best; and their life in most prosperous 
times would seem to us to be one of exceeding hardship, a life 
in which luxury is an altogether unknown term, and a bare 
subsistence is hardly wrung from the unfertile land and stormy 
waves by ceaseless toil. Even in what is called a “good year,” when 
the fishing has been successful, and the grain and potato crops 
have been safely garnered—when the harvest of the sea and of the 
land have alike been above the average—the islanders can barely 
make a living and pay their rents ; yet, being generous and warm- 
hearted, they contrive so to divide their pittance as to provide meal 
and potatoes for the widows and orphans, and such other mem- 
bers of the community as have none to work for them. No light 
undertaking when we consider that in one parish alone, out of a 
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population of 5,000 persons, 1,400 may be classed as poor relations 
living by sufferance on the land lots of their friends. Not that the 
sterile soil ever yields a sufficiency of grain for the requirements of 
the people, who are always obliged to buy meal, and are dependent 
on the sale of their fish to enable them to obtain their simple fare of 
oat-cake and porridge. 

It is evident that any failure in these supplies must at once result 
in positive distress. There is no cutting down of luxuries; it is the 
necessaries of life that fail; and it would be difficult to picture a con- 
dition of more utter wretchedness than that in which the islanders are 
now plunged, utterly worsted in the strife with adverse forces of nature. 

Even when seen in the bright summer sunshine, the impression 
left by a visit to these isles is generally somewhat depressing, though a 
sort of wild charm attaches to the lonely green hills and the wide 
tracts of desolate moorland, especially when seen under the glamour 
of exquisite effects of sunrise and sunset, nowhere so beautiful as in 
those moist skies. But when the sunlight is replaced by prolonged 
spells of dreary grey rain, and the mossy peaty soil is transformed into 
swampy bog, hideous in its dull monotony, then, indeed, the mere 
visitor rejoices that his own lot is cast in drier brighter regions, and he 
hastens to quit those dreary levels of dark peat moss and sodden 
morass, and returns to the mainland all the more ready to appreciate 
the comforts of his own bright home. 

But for the poor islanders there is no such escape ; indeed, so 
patriotic are they, and so deeply attached to their own loved shores, 
that if they can only obtain the food actually necessary to support 
life, they ask no more. To them, home is indeed home, albeit in its 
most homely form ; the poorest turf hut (probably without even a 
square hole to represent a window, and with but one door to admit 
the cattle to their byre, and the human beings and fowls to their 
quarters, beneath the same well-browned thatch—a thatch that tells 
of the volumes of stinging peat-smoke which float at will among 
the rafters) is the dear bourne to which the heart of many a brave 
emigrant turns from his far more prosperous home in some new 
country. ; 

So poor are the harvests of the land that they can at best only 
supplement those of the sea, and these vary greatly from year to 
year. A very large proportion of the whole population is engaged 
in the various works connected with the fisheries ; perhaps as many 
as fifteen hundred boats may assemble at one of the great fishing 
stations, which are established at various points along the Lews, 
Loch Boisdale, and Barra, and at which the treasures of the deep 
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are landed, to be cured and packed for the market. Stornoway is 
one of the chief stations in the Outer Hebrides, where boats congre- 
gate for the early herring fishery. Some come from the mainland, 
others from the Inner Hebrides, and they assemble at points where 
they know the shoals will first appear. 

Each of these boats averages a crew of six men and a boy, 
making a total of about ten thousand fishers ; while the fish-curers, 
gutters, and labourers, are estimated at fully twenty thousand more. 
In a good season these “toilers of the sea” are well remunerated, 
but the herring are fickle masters, and sometimes lead the fishers on 
a weary chase. For, as the shoals move onward to the East Coast, 
the boats must follow wherever they lead—probably as far as Aber- 
deen, where, in general, they are at once hired by the fish-curers. 

But the trade is affected by many chances, and chances such as 
we should never dream of. For instance, during the French and 
Prussian war, the usual immense export of herrings to the Baltic was 
impossible, so the majority of the boats found, on reaching their 
destination, that they could get no engagements at all. Others, 
already at work, could find no market for their silvery ware, and had 
to throw them back into the sea. And so, in the height of the 
fishing season, the boats returned home poorer than they started, 
many of those passing through the Caledonian Canal, on their return 
to the Isles, being unable even to pay the lock dues. 

Last year the herring fishery was very poor—many crews made 
little or nothing; and, returning from the East Coast absolutely 
penniless, had to borrow money to pay their return passage. Later 
in the season, the ling fishery (to which they look for the recovery 
of some of their loss) proved an absolute blank. And now, alas ! 
the haddock fishing, which last winter was prosecuted with consider- 
able success, appears to be a total failure. Thus the islanders have 
been left entirely dependent on the return of their scanty crops. 
But here, again, they found that all their toil had been in vain, 
and that adverse nature was too powerful for them. 

First, the potato crop proved an utter failure. Last July, the 
blackening shaws grievously suggested the approach of the too- 
familiar blight. Even where the best seed had been planted in 
the best soil, the result was alike disheartening. In place of large 
mealy potatoes, the luckless planters gathered a small crop of 
worthless watery roots, smaller than walnuts. One man tells how 
he has only raised five barrels from the very same ground which 
generally yields thirty barrels. Another planted 84 barrels of seed 


potatoes and only raised 2}. Others have proved their crops so 
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hopeless, that it was literally not worth the exertion of turning the 
ground to seek for the few half-diseased roots that might have been 
obtained. A few who found their crop not quite so bad, selected 
the best and put them into pits for seed—but these have too good 
reason to fear that, in their anxiety to save something, they lifted 
the roots too soon, and they greatly fear that they will all decay, 
and so leave them literally without any seed potatoes for next year. 

Mr. Mackay, Chamberlain for Lewis, states that in one parish he 
set two men to dig, in order to raise as many potatoes as possible, 
and all they were able to get, after working from ten in the morning 
till four o’clock in the afternoon, was about a basketful. 

The Rev. Hector Cameron, writing in January, states that in his 
whole congregation of four hundred families, in a district which is 
usually one of the most prosperous, he does not believe that there is 
one family which, for some weeks past, had been able ‘0 afford even 
one meal of potatoes in the day! Indeed, from other districts the 
clergy report that there are few houses in which this—the usual 
staple food of the people—#s to be found at all. 

And it is not as if there were a good grain crop to take the 
place of the potatoes thus lost. On the contrary, the grain crops 
and the hay were both almost entirely destroyed by the terrible 
gale which swept over the isles on the rst of October, 1882, while 
the lately gathered harvest still stood ungarnered in the fields. The 
small stooks were all ready for stacking when the tremendous storm 
burst upon the flat unsheltered shores, and carried them away as 
though they had been so many feathers. Some were carried miles 
inland, and scattered over the hillsides; some were scattered along the 
sea-beach, others carried far out to sea. When the fury of the gale 
subsided, all that remained of this—the last resource of the people— 
the produce of their year’s toil—was some widely-scattered damaged 
straw, with all the grain beaten out of it. One man reports that 
on the morning of the gale he owned three hundred stooks of 
barley ; of these, he was only able to save thirty. Another, who is 
generally able to make seven bolls of barley-meal, has this year 
failed to make one pound. 

This last is a fair representative of many. They are left abso- 
lutely without grain, without potatoes, without fish. Those who 
possessed sheep or cattle have been compelled to sell them to save 
their families from the horrors of immediate starvation. Such as 
possessed the solitary luxury of milk have been compelled to sell 
their one cow. 

To take the statistics of only one township in the parish of 
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Duirinish. Here are thirty-seven houses, with a population of 189 
persons. From this village about sixty men went to the herring 
fishing on the east coast, but the whole result was only twenty-one 
barrels, worth about £60, to be divided among the whole com- 
munity—a poor reward for the long and arduous toil involved. 

As regards crops, the crofters on these poor lands never look for 
a return exceeding three times the quantity planted (whereas on good 
soil the farmer may garner twelve times the amount of seed sown). 
This year, however, even this poor return is minimised. The crofters 
of this township planted 171 bolls of potatoes, but in the autumn 
they lifted only 215 bolls. In seed time they sowed 156 bolls of 
oats, but in the harvest they garnered only 136! So all their toil 
resulted only in dead loss. 

The township owns twenty-three cows. ‘These are at present 
yielding only eleven quarts of milk a day—not a very abundant 
supply for 189 porridge-consuming men, women, and children. 

Their sole remaining source of revenue is from their hens, which 
yield an average of sixty-two eggs per diem. 

Now these poor folk have exhausted their little store of money 
and credit, and are compelled to consume the grain on which alone 
they depend for a further harvest. Day by day they beat out the 
amount necessary for the day’s consumption, with the primitive hand 
flail, and grind it, in the equally old-fashioned quern, or hand-mill, 
still common in the Isles, where all are alike poor, and miller’s dues 
are an unnecessary item of expenditure. 

The testimony of the clergy writing from the neighbourhood of 
Stornoway, and from the district of Barvas, is heart-rending. They 
tell of the sick and suffering, of feeble women and aged men who, 
in the extremity of illness, possess only a handful of small diseased 
potatoes. ‘They tell of houses in which parents watch tenderly by 
dying children, but their bitter lamentations are not for the dying, 
but for the living children who are actually starving, and absolutely 
nothing in the house wherewith to fill those hungry mouths. The 
teachers in the schools state that a large proportion of children in 
attendance, many of whom have travelled long distances from their 
homes, have actually done so without a morning meal of any sort. 
And they themselves have little or nothing to give. The parish 
ministers say truly that these are people who are not inclined to cry 
out for a small matter—nothing short of extreme need would have 
induced them to apply for aid. But what can men do in the face of 
Starvation? In one district in Lewis it is stated that ninety per cent. 
of the population are totally destitute. 
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Here is a typical case, A man with a wife and eight children, 
all under sixteen years of age. During last year’s fishing he only 
earned £1, and all his worldly possessions consisted of one stirk,! 
and barely enough indifferent potatoes for seed. 

Another crofter, with a wife and six children, earned 44 at the 
fishing, and this represented his year’s income. He had no meat in 
the house ; only a little corn for seed, and four pails of potatoes, 
which were likewise being carefully stored for seed. 

In former years of distress the merchants and fish-curers have 
supplied the people with meal on credit, and even now they have 
done so to a very considerable extent. But their own creditors 
press for payment, and they see small prospect of recovering these 
advances, so they are now compelled to refuse to make any further 
loans. 

Here is one secret of the distress of the Islesmen, and of the 
serious disadvantages under which they labour. They are so very 
poor that they have no capital with which to commence their lives 
as fishermen, so instead of starting fair with their own fishing-boats 
and tackle, they are obliged to labour under a load of debt to the 
fish-curers, who advance them money to provide the means of fishing 
—and these fish-curers often themselves suffer serious loss. 

It is evident that in these barren isles the harvest of the sea must 
always be the mainstay of the inhabitants, who are a born race of 
hardy fishermen, but owing to the dangerous nature of the rocky 
coasts and wild seas, the fishing industry has never been fully 
developed. Thus, for forty miles south of Portness (near the Butt of 
Lewis) there is not a single creek or bay to which boats could run in 
a gale. 

There.seems little doubt that if the Lewis men had harbours of 
refuge and were well provided with fishing gear, their chances of 
earning an independent livelihood would be vastly increased. It 
has, therefore, been proposed that a harbour of refuge should now be 
constructed at Port Ness, by the labour of the able-bodied men (the 
majority are now weak from starvation), who, in return, shall receive 
a weekly dole of meal for themselves and their families. Such an 
undertaking would provide work for a very large number of stray 
men, and the Fishery Board is inclined to sanction it, and to promise 
some £ 6,000 towards the outlay. 

This would have the double advantage, not only of tiding over 
the present emergency, but of permanently benefiting the people. 

Meanwhile, a relief committee at Stornoway has been appointed to 

' One bullock. 
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dispense the fund raised by a local subscription, well headed by Sir 
James and Lady Matheson. But the sum now in hand is altogether 
inadequate to meet even the present misery of a whole population 
already more than half starved. And they have to face long months 
during which no alleviation can be hoped for from any internal 
resources. They stand in absolute need of everything. Not only 
must they be provided with actual daily bread, but also with seed- 
corn and seed-potatoes for the coming year; and further, they 
require aid in repairing the damage done by the gale to boats and 
fishing tackle—in short, they must be enabled to live till next autumn 
brings the ever hoped-for good crop. 

On three days a week, from ten in the morning till ten at night, 
the relief committee are now occupied in the distribution of meal. 
A labour test is applied, and all who can work are employed in 
trenching and making roads. It is calculated that at least £6,000 
will be required during the months of February, March, and April, 
exclusive of the sum required for potatoes, which will be at least 
£2,000 more. In order to supply each crofter with one barrow of 
potatoes, three thousand barrows will be required, and that will only 
allow for a very small sowing. 

To add to the wretchedness of their destitution, the weather con- 
tinues bitterly cold, and these sorely-tried folk are even short of 
firing, for the long summer rains which reduced the hay to a sodden 
pulp, did much the same by the peats, which were first destroyed by 
wet, and then, in some districts, were caught up by the gale and 
whirled back into the peat-bogs whence they had been cut and 
carried. 

Such details as these invariably suggest to on-lookers the one 
grand remedy of emigration—the solution which appears so simple 
to those who do not realise how deeply the love of their own 
isles is engraven on the innermost hearts of the people. That the 
measure might be largely beneficial to the individuals, is beyond 
all question, and one suggestion which appears worthy of all con- 
sideration is the possibility of transferring whole families to the new 
lands of promise, instead of (as has heretofore been too often done) 
enabling only the strong and energetic members to emigrate, and 
leaving the agéd and infirm to a lot of deeper sorrow, bereft of 
the dear ones who would fain have been their bread-winners, and 
left wholly dependent on the charity of strangers—an increased 
burden on the ratepayers in the old country. 

Undoubtedly much of the present destitution 7s caused by the 
excessive number of the people compared with the possible harvest 
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which they can hope to extract from the land ; and also by the fact 
that they have no seasons good enough to make up for one really 
bad one. There are no “ fat kine” to be swallowed by the “lean 
kine” ; no rich ears of wheat to feed the poor empty ears. 

And the past and present years have not merely been bad, but 
the very worst on record, far worse than the year of the great desti- 
tution in the Islands and Highlands (1837), when the landlords 
had entirely to support the people for so long a period as to 
leave many who had previously been wealthy men permanently 
impoverished. 

Now it is not Lewis alone which has been stricken. From North 
and South Uist, from Barra and Benbecula, from Tiree—from every 
isle in the Inner and Outer Hebrides comes the same tale of utter 
destitution. From Ardnamurchan to Cape Wrath, from Barra to 
the Butt of Lewis, there is the same necessity for extraordinary 
measures of relief. 

Even in great districts of the mainland the state of matters is 
nearly as bad, for though in some places the crops escaped the 
October hurricane, the potatoes failed everywhere in Ross-shire, 
Sutherland, and the west of Inverness, and the crofters must beg 
or borrow potatoes for their next planting. As yet, the industrious 
poor on the mainland have suffered in silence. “Our people,” says 
one, writing from Kintail, “are not over-ready to complain,” yet 
they are pressed by anxiety. The fishing in Loch Duich has been 
a failure, and already poverty is making itself felt. 

It is evident that large help will be required—it is certain that 
large sympathy must be evoked by the mere hearing of such pitiful 
details. “ How much dost thou sympathise?” was the question 
once asked by a Quaker of one whose feelings bore no fruit save 
words. 

An old proverb tells us that “ Pity without relief is like mustard 
without beef.” 

The beef, meal, or a pecuniary equivalent, in aid of the Relief 
Fund, will be gladly received at any of the Edinburgh banks, or by 
Mr. Robert Adam, City:Chamberlain, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 


Cc, F. GORDON CUMLB.ING. 





MONKEYS. 


Part I. 


HERE is little doubt that our “quadrumanous” neighbours 

are by no means viewed with favour, or held in high esteem, 

by the vast majority of mankind. Probably with the exception of 
interested zoologists, possessed of an inherent weakness for the study 
of man’s nearest allies, or of certain Eastern sects whose veneration 
of the monkey-race forms an obligatory part of their creeds, the 
genus 4omo regards his “ poor relations” in a zoological sense, with 
the same disfavour with which, in his most civilised aspect, he looks 
upon the same relatives in a social sense. Curiosity and disgust are, 
in fact, the ruling ideas of ordinary mankind, when it surveys the 
monkey-tribes “from China to Peru” as literally represented in our 
collections of living animals, or when respectably preserved for 
national instruction in our museums. Why this should be so, is per- 
haps more difficult to trace than most of us would imagine. . There 
are more unlikely theories than those which attribute the proverbial 
hostility of near relatives as the cause of the common repudiation 
by mankind, of the “chattering ape” and “mischievous monkey.” 
Poetry, ever the earliest teacher of mankind, has never viewed the 
Simian race with favour ; and popular culture has been largely content 
to travel in the poet’s wake. Too much the reflex of humanity itself, 
on the one hand, to be readily accepted as a desirable acquaintance, 
and too little human—in the best sense of that term—in some of 
its ways, on the other, to expedite a close alliance with mankind, 
the ape-type has been ostracised, whilst the rat and mouse have 
been petted, the hare domesticated, the pig fondled, and even the 
cruel octopus itself lionised. There exist German legends which 
picture rats and mice under the guise of human souls. He would 
have been a bold man, who would have dared to have placed the ape 
or monkey in the position of the familiar rodents. Myth and tradi- 
tion, tender to the birds on the whole, and even treating the insects 
with loving kindness, have been worse than brutal to the nearest 
allies of man which living nature knows. Even the Laureate himself, 
with no prepossessed views of the base in nature, cannot avoid the 
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employment of the “ape” idea as a simile for a something in 
humanity without which mankind would be both nobler and 


wiser. 
Move upward, working out the beast, 


And let the ape and tiger die, 


is a sentiment entirely in accord with popular ideas. It finds a 
re-echo in hearts that love nature wisely and well ; but, all the same, 
it is the echo of a false note, in so far at least as the ape is concerned. 
Contrast with the poetic declamation against the Quadrumana, Mr. 
Darwin’s recital of the heroic monkey who defended his keeper 
against the attack of a baboon. “Several years ago,” says Mr. 
Darwin, “a keeper at the Zoological Gardens showed me some deep 
and scarcely healed wounds on the nape of his own neck, inflicted 
on him, whilst kneeling on the floor, by a fierce baboon. The little 
American monkey, who was a warm friend of this keeper, lived in 
the same large compartment, and was dreadfully afraid of the great 
baboon. Nevertheless, as soon “as he saw his friend in peril, he 
rushed to the rescue, and by screams and bites so distracted the 
baboon that the man was able to escape, after, as the surgeon 
thought, running great risk of his life.” Such an account of what 
the ape-character may exhibit in the way of gratitude and recognition 
of past kindness, may serve to show that there may be depths of 
philosophy existent in the Monkey-house at the Zoo’ undreamt of in 
the experience of the humanity that streams through the dwelling- 
place of the ape tribes. 

The terms “monkey” and “ape” are often applied indiscrimi- 
nately to indicate any member of the great order of mammals which 
ranks next to man’s group in point of structure and function. The 
name “Quadrumana,” applied by naturalists to this group, is also 
tolerably well known to depend for its application on the fact that 
monkeys appear to be “ four-handed” animals. Scientifically em- 
ployed, the term “ape” is limited to the highest members of the 
monkey-order, which, it may be noted, includes within its limits 
animals of very varied ranks, when their organisation, physical and 
mental, is taken into account. The name “ Quadrumana,” given 
to the group by Cuvier, it may be noted, is by no means correctly 
descriptive of the monkey-race. They are “ four-handed,” it is true, in 
the sense that whilst their hands essentially resemble our own in their 
grasping powers, their feet are also endowed with hand-like functions. 
But they are not “quadrumanous,” if by that term is implied, what 
is cften popularly believed, that a monkey’s lower or hind limbs end 
each in a veritable hand. At the most, the foot of the monkey 
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becomes hand-like in function through the adaptation of the toes to 
form a “hand.” The essential feature of any hand is, of course, 
the power of throwing the thumb off the plane of the other 
fingers, and the adaptation of its muscular arrangements to bring 
it into opposition to the fingers so that objects of very varied 
sizes may be grasped between them. Regarded in this aspect, 
the hand of man is undoubtedly the most perfect instrument of 
its kind we know. The human thumb can “oppose” the other 
fingers either singly or when they are combined ; and the perfection 
of its muscular arrangements assists the digits in the work of grasp- 
ing large or small objects with precision, and also expedites the 
performance of the most delicate manipulations which mankind can 
undertake. Now, the hand of the monkey is constructed on a type 
essentially similar in all respects to that seen in the hand of man. 
There are certain monkeys, it is true—the genus Aée/es or that of the 
“Spider Monkeys” of the New World, and the African genus 
Colobus—in which the thumb is imperfect and rudimentary ; but in 
ordinary monkeys, the hand is as truly a “ hand,” of wrist and fingers, 
as is the “manus” of man. Conversely, the foot of a monkey 
possesses all the structures which we find in our own pedal ex- 
tremities. The anatomist finds ankle-bones, instep-bones, and toe- 
bones in the foot of the ape, exhibiting the closest similarity to those 
of man. In function alone, is the foot of the ape removed from that 
of mankind. For in the monkey-tribes, whilst the animals rest upon 
their feet, these extremities become also utilised for grasping, as we 
have seen. 

That the hand of the monkey is applied to purposes allied to 
those for which man uses his hands is, of course, a well-known fact. 
Whoever has watched a monkey, such as the Bonnet Monkey 
(Macacus radiatus), carefully separate the diseased parts of an apple 
from the eatable parts, or pick out the kernel of a nut from the shell 
piece by piece, with care and dexterity, must have been struck by the 
close approximation to the human means of effecting like tasks. 
Some writers have denied that the hand of the monkey is, in any 
way, utilised as isthat of man. It has been stated that a monkey will 
not seize a nut with the forefinger and thumb as we do. But from 
close and long Continued personal observation of such a monkey as 
the “Bonnet” species, I can certainly affirm that a nut or object of 
small size is received in quite a natural fashion —judged, that is, by 
human standard—by forefinger and thumb. The truth is, there are 
exhibited amongst monkeys, as amongst men, very varied degrees of 
manual dexterity and intelligence ; and it is always unsafe to lay down 
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general rules concerning the habits of one or a few species as if these 
rules represented exact axioms applying to the class at large. Of 
the intelligence of the ape-tribe the same remark holds good ; and I 
may add that I have seen enough in my personal study of the 
monkey-race to convince me that the variations noticeable between 
the mental traits and powers of different species of monkeys, are as 
great as any which exist between different races of men, or between 
ignorant and cultivated individuals of the same race. 

With regard to the assumption of the erect posture, it may be 
said that the familiar and typical human attitude is seldom assumed 
by monkeys, and then only temporarily, or by the aid of fictitious 
supports. There seems little doubt that the habitual attitude of the 
ape is on “all-fours.” A monkey will often raise itself on its hind 
legs when prompted by curiosity and for the convenience of looking 
at any object ; but the position is a constrained one, and the animal 
soon returns to its “all-fours,” or to its sitting posture. The con- 
formation of the monkey’s body, and the muscular arrangements of 
its haunch, loins, and hind limbs, are not adapted for the mainte- 
nance of the erect posture. Indeed, if we consider for a moment 
the adaptation of the animal’s foot to the uses of a hand, we may 
readily enough conceive why the erect posture is one for which the 
monkey-race is absolutely unfitted. Probably any cause which 
lessened the use of the foot for grasping, would tend towards the 
development of the powers and faculties through which the erect 
posture could be assumed. But the entire organisation of the ape 
militates against the idea that this posture can be readily or easily 
assumed by the quadrumanous tribes: since not only muscles, but 
bones also, and indeed the entire framework of the animal, would 
require to undergo very considerable modification before the human 
posture could be readily or without effort maintained. 

The order of monkeys was included by Linnzeus along with the 
human group under the common designation of Primates. To this 
arrangement, as expressive of real and natural affinities between the 
two orders, modern zoology has returned: ‘The structural gaps 
between man and apes may seem wide and yawning to those who do 
not realise that one and the same type of structure runs unbrokenly 
through the Vertebrate races, from fish, through frog, reptile, and bird, 
up to quadruped and man. As the same general type characterises 
all the Vertebrate animals, so that mere special modification of it 
which marks the whole quadruped-class is again reflected with equal 
clearness in forms so divergent as the whale, dog, horse, bat, ape, and 
man. And as, lastly, the quadruped-form exhibits its own rise and 
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advance as we proceed from its lower to its higher forms, so again 
we must note that the same high development is reflected not singly 
in human structure, but conjointly in the quadrumana and in man. 
In other words, ape-structure is an advance upon that seen in other 
quadrupeds, but it is an advance in which humanity has shared and 
beyond which human development has, in turn, proceeded. Only 
some such ideas as these, which bargain for the idea of an unbroken 
and continuous development of quadruped-life, and, indeed, of life 
of every grade likewise, can satisfy the modern scientific aspiration 
after a true cause at once of life’s likenesses and of living variety. 
Natural historians have divided the monkey-tribe into three well- 
known groups. ‘These subdivisions are characterised each by highly 
distinct variations in structure, and in habits as well. The lowest of 
the three groups includes animals which are only doubtfully classified 
with the monkeys, and which in revised arrangements of the quadru- 
ped group will probably receive a different position in that group, and 
be ranked with lower forms than their present associates. These 
democrats of the monkey-tribe thus alluded to, are popularly known 
as “ Lemurs” or “ Half-Apes,” whilst the African species are often 
named “ Madagascar Cats ”—so feline is the aspect of their forms. A 
glance at the lemur-cages in the monkey-house will show that the latter 
cognomen has not been misapplied. The lemurs constitute the section 
of the monkey-group, known to naturalists as the Strepsirhina—a name 
readily enough translated into the exact English equivalent of “twisted 
nostrils.” Each of the three main groups of monkeys possesses a 
well-marked geographical range. The lemurs are thus limited to the 
Old World, and are limited in their distribution to Madagascar (as 
their headquarters), Southern Africa, and Eastern Asia. As they exist 
to-day, the naturalist notes that they merely represent the detached 
survivals of a once widely-distributed race of animals. In their struc- 
ture there are to be found very clear traces of affinity with the mole, 
shrew, and hedgehog order (/msectivora), and with the rat order 
(Rodentia) as well. The lemurs walk habitually on their four legs, 
and their skin is furry or woolly ; the body-covering, in this respect, 
exhibiting a decided variation from that seen in the typical monkeys. 
No lemur has the “cheek-pouches,” seen so familiarly in many 
monkeys such as the “Bonnet monkey,” in which food can be 
stored. The aspect of a greedy “ Bonnet,” with its stuffed “ cheek- 
pouches,” forcibly reminds the spectator of an unfortunate patient 
suffering from toothache in each jaw, and presenting the usual 
swollen addenda of that distressing malady. Again, the lemurs do 
not exhibit any of those curious bare patches of skin, named 
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“callosities,” or “ seat-pads,” and which are so frequently seen in the 
Old World monkeys, Their fore-limbs exceed the hind-limbs in 
length, and the great toes are always ‘‘ opposable” to their neighbour 
digits ; that is, can be utilised for hand-like functions. The second 
toe has a claw-like nail ; and the fourth digit, both in hand and foot, 
is longer than its neighbours. In none of the lemurs do we find 
the cavities known as “ air-sacs,” so well developed in many of the 
monkeys, and by means of which the resonance of the voice is so 
largely increased. The bones of the face are also prolonged to a 
greater extent than in other monkeys. A distinctively human cha- 
racteristic is that seen in the fact that the brain overshadows the face, 
which is in turn shortened, and not prolonged outwards as in the 
lower animals. We see the tendency towards face-prolongation in 
the lower races of mankind, when we compare their skull-conforma- 
tion with that seen in the higher races. And in the ape-tribe this 
distinction is also apparent ; the higher monkeys possessing shortened 
facial bones as compared with the lower forms. In the lemurs, the 
muzzle also is distinctly pointed, and the face is covered with hair, 
unlike that of the more typical apes. The tail varies in length. 
Whilst disappearance and modification of the tail is witnessed in 
the highest apes, and in the highest life we know, that of man himself, 
this feature may also be seen exemplified amongst these lowest of the 
monkey-group. Thus, whilst the lemurs proper, such as the “ Ruffed 
lemur ” and “ White-fronted” species, possess a long woolly tail, the 
Loris possesses a short tail, whilst the genus WVycticebus is tailless. 
Certain peculiarities of structure mark the lemurs in addition to the 
general characteristics just mentioned. Prominent ears and large eyes, 
are amongst their characteristic possessions. Their teeth vary greatly 
from the human standard, which is represented in the typical Old 
World monkeys. But it is at the same time a peculiar fact that in 
one little lemur (Zarsius) found in Celebes and Borneo, a distinctly 
human character is seen in the want of any interruption or interval 
between the teeth of each jaw. Such intervals are common enough 
in quadrupeds, but save the Tarsier just mentioned, and an extinct 
form—Anoplotherium—there is no other known quadruped which 
exhibits this peculiarity. The Tarsier and certain other lemurs also 
show a marked peculiarity of structure in that their ankle-bones are 
much elongated, after the fashion seen in the hind limbs of frogs and 
their neighbours. Ifthe foot ofa quadruped is lengthened, it is usually 
the instep-bones which become modified so as to increase the 
structure. In a few lemurs, as in the frog-group, however, the ankle- 
bones themselves undergo the process of alteration. It is thus a 
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curious fact that for a parallel to this peculiarity of lemur life we 
must go backwards to the amphibian class. Such a step, however, 
it should be noted, by no means implies relationship between quad- 
rupeds and frogs. It merely presents the naturalist with another 
example of those coincidences in structure which research is con- 
tinually bringing under our notice, and which have probably arisen 
entirely independently of each other, through possible similarities in 
the laws or tendencies which have directed the development of living 
beings in the past. 

One of the most curious forms included amongst the Lemurs, 
demands a special notice. This is the Aye-Aye or Chiromys of 
Madagascar, which was described in 1780 by Sonnerat. In 1844 it 
was practically re-described, and in the latter year was brought to 
Paris. Its anatomy has been specially investigated by Professor 
Owen. The chief peculiarities of the Aye-Aye are found in its teeth, 
which differ from those of all other lemurs and all other monkeys 
indeed, and resemble those of the Zodents or “Gnawers.” Only 
one pair of front or cutting teeth exist in each jaw, but these teeth, 
like the front teeth of Rodents, and the tusks of the elephant, spring 
from “permanent” pulps. They thus grow throughout life ; such a 
method of increase making ample provision for their use as gnawing 
instruments. Like the front teeth of the Rodents, those of the Aye- 
Aye are covered on their front surfaces with enamel, which being 
harder than the hinder ivory of which the bulk of the tooth is com- 
posed, provides for a sharp edge being continuously kept up on these 
teeth. As in the Rodents also, no “ eye-teeth” are found in the Aye- 
Aye. The thumb is scarcely opposable to the other fingers, and it 
has a claw-like nail. The middle is the longest finger, and appears 
to be specially adapted for picking insect food from beneath the 
bark of trees. The ears are prominent, and the tail is bushy; the 
Aye-Aye thus resembling a squirrel in appearance. In its entire 
structure, we witness a series of modifications adapting it for a life 
amongst trees, and for an insect-dietary. Its affinities relate it deci- 
dedly to the Rodents or rat-tribe and separate it from the lemurs ; 
and the mere existence of this curious form serves to show how 
the work of modification may proceed apace when the surroundings 
of an animal favour its departure from the type of its race. 


The second great subdivision of the monkey-order is known as 
that of the Platyrhini, or “ broad-nosed” monkeys, which, without 
a single exception, inhabit the New World. In the dense forests of 
South America these monkeys are thoroughly at home. They are 
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eminently fitted for an arboreal life, and their whole organisation 
indicates that the modifications to which their race has been subjected 
have been chiefly directed towards their adaptation for a habitation 
among the trees. Included within the limits of the “ broad-nosed ” 
tribe we find such monkeys as the well-known Marmosets, the Spider 
Monkeys, the Howlers, and the little Capuchins, whose tricks and 
gentle ways endear them to all lovers of animals. In many respects 
the marmosets stand alone amongst the New World forms. Their 
fur is thick and woolly ; they are typically “ four-legged” as regards 
their walking movements ; and their tail is long and not adapted for 
grasping. No cheek-pouches exist, nor are any “callosities” developed. 
The ears are very prominent and are covered with hairs, whilst the 
nostrils, as in all American monkeys, are broad and possess a wide 
“septum,” or partition, from the presence of which conformation 
their “ Platyrhine” cognomen is derived. The marmosets possess 
short front limbs when these members are compared with the hind 
limbs ; but their thumbs are not “ opposable” to the other digits, 
and the essential character of a “hand” is therefore hardly repre- 
sented in these animals. The thumb, in fact, cannot be separated from 
the other fingers, and to the great toe much the same remark applies. 
The sole of the foot in the marmosets is disproportionately long ; © 
and the great toe is small and provided with a flat nail, whilst the 
nails of the other toes are curved. The marmosets, as has been 
remarked, are not “quadrumanous” in any sense. A curious fact, 
however, remains to be noted. Although the thumb is “unoppos- 
able” to the other fingers, the muscles which, in the typical “ hand,” 
give to the thumb its well-known powers of movement, are-repre- 
sented in the fore-limb of the marmosets. Such a fact would seem 
to indicate either extensive modification of a once-useful hand, or 
the beginnings and possibilities, under suitable conditions, of hand- 
like functions being assumed by these animals. In respect of their 
teeth, whilst the marmosets possess the same number of teeth as man 
and the Old World apes—namely, thirty-two—these organs are dif- 
ferently arranged from those of their higher neighbours. The 
marmosets possess four. front teeth, two eye teeth, six premolars, and 
four molars or grinders in each jaw ; whereas in man and higher 
apes four premolars and six molars are found in the jaw-armature 
above and below. Squirrel-like in appearance, the marmosets 
resemble these familiar quadrupeds in their habits. They are 
fruit-eaters, but do not disdain an insect-diet, and they appear to 
live in families in the trees. Whilst monkeys produce, as a rule, but 
one young at a birth, the marmosets may produce as many as three. 
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A singular fact of their anatomy is found in the large size of their 
true brain (or cerebrum), the haives of which overlap the lesser brain 
(or cerebellum) so as to cover the latter, when the brain is viewed 
from above. Such a conformation is usually associated with a high 
type of brain, but its occurrence in the marmosets does not appear to 
be accompanied by any special development of intelligence. 

The remaining representatives of the Platyrhine, or New World 
monkeys, agree in possessing for the most part “ prehensile ” tails ; 
that is, a tail, the extremity of which can be utilised to grasp such 
objects as the boughs of trees. The tail may lose this power, as in 
the Sakis and squirrel monkeys (Callithrix, &c.); and it may be 
short, as in the Brachyuri; but no New World monkey absolutely 
wants the tail—a condition typically seen in certain of the Old World 
apes. In such monkeys as the Aée/es, one of the spider monkeys, 
and the howlers (A/ycetes), the tail attains its highest development as 
a prehensile organ. It is less powerful in the little Sapajous or 
Capuchins. So powerful is the tail in the Ateles, that its designation 
of a “fifth hand” is seen at once to be well merited. By its aid, 
this monkey can suspend itself from the bough of a tree, with hands 
and feet free to grasp any object and useful for the performance of 
any function. It is naked beneath at the tip in the Ateles, and 
thus serves the more efficiently as an organ of seizure ; whilst in the 
Capuchins the tail is hairy at the extremity. The adaptation toa 
life amongst trees, is well seen in such a conformation as that found 
in the tail of these Platyrhine monkeys. That such adaptation has 
been of general and universal character is proved by the fact that 
other quadrupeds of the continent exhibit similar or analogous 
structures assisting the free exercise of an arboreal life. The sloths 
illustrate forms which have been thus modified, and the American 
porcupines also possess prehensile tails which are unknown in their 
Old World neighbours. 

No New World monkey possesses either cheek-pouches or 
callosities, and the ears are bare in the typical forms now under 
consideration. In most of these monkeys, the hind limbs are longer 
than the fore limbs ; but in the spider monkeys the latter exceed the 
hind limbs in length.. As regards the hands and feet, the thumb on 
the whole is less specialised and distinct from the other fingers than 
in the Old World apes. The great toe is large and possesses very 
free powers of movement, but the thumb can hardly be said to be 
“opposable.” In the spider monkeys, the perfection of tail appears 
to be counterbalanced by the rudimentary condition of the thumb. 
A well-known form, the Coaita, has no thumb at all; and the 
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Chameck possesses the merest vestige of this digit. But, strange to 
say, whilst the thumb in these cases is rudimentary, all the charac 
teristic muscles which move it in other forms are represented. Such 
a fact would appear to point to the degradation of the thumb, and 
to its functional abrogation and probable disappearance from the 
hand of the spider monkeys. In.due time the thumb-muscles now 
represented, may also be expected to disappear. It would seem, 
indeed, as if the “ balance of power,” which forms a ruling principle 
in the world political, was also an important factor in the world of 
life. The extreme development of the tail to serve the functions of a 
hand may, perhaps, legitimately enough, be credited with having 
played a part in the modification of the thumb of these apes. 

In the New World monkeys, the teeth differ in number from those 
of man and of the Old World apes. Thus, whilst the latter possess 
thirty-two teeth, the Platyrhines are provided with thirty-six—the 
presence of an additional premolar tooth on each side of each jaw 
accounting for the increase in number. In respect of their diet, the 
American monkeys are, for the most part, fruit-eaters, although some 
species appear to eat insects as a regular part of their dietary. In 
form, size, and appearance, as well as in many details of their internal 
anatomy, the New World monkeys exhibit immense variations. Thus, 
for example, the brain varies greatly in different members of this 
group, both in respect of absolute size and of relative development. 
Some are smooth-brained (e.g. squirrel monkeys); whilst others 
(e.g. Sapajous) possess convoluted brains. If the doctrine that com- 
plexity of brain-convolutions bears a direct relation to the intelligence 
of the animal be true, we may possibly on this ground account for the 
remarkable intelligence of the Sapajous, as on the same ground we 
may account for the increased and special mental calibre of man 
himself. 

The special features of the Platyrhine apes are so numerous, that 
the most superficial notice of the more prominent forms can alone 
be attempted here. ‘The howlers (A/ycetes), for example, derive 
their popular name from their loud voice, which resounds for 
immense distances through the South American forests. These 
monkeys are the largest of the New World apes, and their special 
peculiarity consists in the possession of a bony “ drum” connected 
with the /arynx or organ of voice. Through this drum, which acts 
like a sound-chamber, the voice of the Mycetes is rendered trebly 
powerful, and resounds through the Amazonian forests for miles. 
The agile spider monkeys of America remind us of the gibbons of 
the Eastern Archipelago in their agility and in the possession of 
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long slender limbs. It is the spider monkeys which are credited 
with linking themselves together from the bough of a tree by the 
fore limbs and tails so as to form one animated chain. This chain 
is then set swinging until the individual which represents the end of 
the chain is enabled in the course of the oscillations to grasp the 
branch of a tree on the opposite side of the river or ravine which 
the tribe desires to cross. Amongst the Sakis certain very curious 
features in the hairy covering of the body are to be noticed. One 
form, the Couxio, possesses a well-developed beard, which, being of 
a deep black hue, gives to the monkey a most singular appearance. 
The Yarké presents a still more curious feature in that the head of 
the females alone is covered with long hair. Another form is bald- 
headed, and possesses a rubicund face, whilst the body is covered 
with white hair. The night monkeys (/Vyctipithec’) possess the face 
surrounded by a ruff of hair, and the eyes, as is usual in animals of 
nocturnal habits, are of very large size. 


Turning now to the last group of the monkey-order, we find the 
apes of the Old World (excepting the lemurs already noticed) to be 
included in the division known as that of the Catarhina. This latter 
name has reference to the oblique or slanting conformation of the 
nostrils in these apes. The nostrils, as one may readily see on look- 
ing at a baboon, a bonnet monkey, or a common macaque, slope 
from the brow to the lips. They are placed close together, and 
the broad partition seen in the New World apes is replaced by a 
narrow one. We enter the domain of the “anthropoid,” or man-like 
apes, when we commence the investigation of the Catarhine monkeys. 
It is in this group that we certainly discover the nearest approach to 
human structure as a whole ; although it should not be forgotten that 
this division includes forms of widely varying degrees of organisa. 
tion, and by no means exhibits a uniformly high structure through- 
out its extent. The characters of the group are readily discoverable. 
In addition to the oblique nostrils, we find that Old World monkeys 
possess the arrangement and number of teeth seen in man himself. 
The tail may be long, short, or rudimentary, but in no case is it 
“ prehensile” ; and the Old World apes are thus seen to want one 
of the chief characters of their New World neighbours. In this 
group also, cheek-pouches are common, and the bare patches, “ seat- 
pads” or “ callosities,” already alluded to, are frequently developed. 

The Catarhine apes fall into two natural divisions, of which the 
first includes by far the vast majority of these animals; whilst the 


second division contains the aristocracy of the ape-group in the 
U2 
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shape of the four highest forms—namely, the Gorilla, Chimpanzee, 
Orang, and Gibbons. The first or lower division is represented by 
the great race of the Macaques, of which the common Macaque or 
Jew Monkey (Afacacus cynomologus) and the Bonnet Monkey (J/. 
radiatus) are the most familiar forms. Also included in this group 
are the Semnopitheci, the long-tailed Indian monkeys, of which the 
Semnopithecus entellus, or the Sacred Monkey of the Hindoos, is a 
familiar example. Africa possesses many representatives of the 
lower Catarhine apes. The genus Co/obus is a notable African 
group, distinguished as the only Catarhine tribe in which the thumb 
is rudimentary. The Gibraltar ape is a species of Macaque (Jf 
Jnuus), and an allied form (AZ. sfectosus) is found in Japan. The 
curious Proboscis Monkey (Presbytis nasalis), known by its elongated 
nose, and found in Borneo, belongs to the group under review; as 
also does the Cercopithecus genus, including long-tailed African 
monkeys. Indeed, all the smaller monkeys of the Old World are 
zoologically located in this subdivision of the Catarhine group. The 
Macaques are limited in their distribution to Asia, and possess both 
“‘ cheek-pouches,” well-developed thumbs, and “‘seat-pads.” Their 
tails vary in length, being long in some species, but short and rudi- 
mentary in others. These monkeys naturally walk on all-fours, and 
present in this respect a marked variation from their higher neigh- 
- bours. The baboons may also be regarded as belonging to the 
present group, although they possess certain special characters, which, 
in the opinion of some zoologists, serve to separate them from the 
smaller monkeys of the Old World. The name Cynocephali, or 
“ dog-headed,” applied to the Baboon-group, indicates that their 
skull is more “brutal” in its characters than that of their neighbour 
apes. Their jaws project to an extent unknown in the smaller forms, 
and the dog-like aspect of the head forms indeed one of their most 
readily-recognised features. The tail is short, and may be rudi- 
mentary. The “eye-teeth” are specially prominent, and remind the 
observer of the similar teeth in carnivorous animals. The “ seat- 
pads ” are, as a rule, brilliantly coloured, and the cheek-pouches are 
large. Whilst the baboons possess well-developed thumbs, and 
whilst the legs are nearly of equal length, they seem to walk on 
all-fours more persistently perhaps than any other apes. In habits 
they are fierce and predatory, and are said to associate themselves 
together in bands, which make common cause in the case of attack 
upon or defence from an enemy. 

The second and higher division of the Catarhine Apes introduces 
us to four forms, ranked by naturalists under three genera. These 
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forms are the Gorilla and Chimpanzee (7Zvoglodytes), the Orang 
(Pithecus), and the Gibbon (y/lodaies). The two former inhabit 
Western Africa, whilst the orang is found only in Borneo and 
Sumatra, and the gibbons in Eastern Asia and the Malay Archipelago. 
Of the three groups, the gibbons are those most nearly related to the 
other monkeys of the Old World. They alone possess seat-pads, 
and only the nails of the great toes and thumbs are broad. 
The orang, gorilla, and chimpanzee do not possess “ seat-pads,” and 
all the fingers and toes possess flat nails. Regarding the higher apes, 
including the gibbons, as a whole, we see in these animals a tendency 
towards the semi-erect posture which is not habitual in other mon- 
keys. When an orang or gorilla assumes the posture in question, it 
supports the weight of its body upon the knuckles of the fingers ; 
and it is in the higher apes alone that this highly characteristic 
position is assumed. No tail is developed in these apes, and it is 
important to note that the muscles of the tail are of rudimentary 
nature ; this latter fact indicating that the modification of the caudal 
appendage has been by no means a recent event in the history of 
these apes. The thigh and leg are shorter than the arm and forearm 
respectively. ‘The teeth do not merely resemble those of man in 
number and arrangement, but even present a close likeness in the 
special development and proportions of the human teeth above and 
below. The gibbons themselves are most notable for the extra- 
ordinary length of their arms. The tips of the fingers touch the 
ground when the animal stands erect. These apes not merely stand 
erect with ease, but run swiftly and without effort. Like the spider 
and howler monkeys of the New World, the gibbons spend their exist- 
ence amongst the forests of Eastern Asia and the adjacent Archipelago. 
Their long arms enable them to swing from one branch to another 
with the greatest possible ease; and we may thus observe how 
nature adapts different creatures by varied means for a similar or allied 
life. It is chiefly to the prehensile tail that the New World monkeys 
owe their dexterity in their forest flights ; whilst the equally agile 
gibbons, possessing no tail, find in their elongated limbs the necessary 
adjuncts for an existence amongst the trees. 

The orang is perhaps one of the most celebrated of apes. The 
average height is about four feet and a half. The arms are relatively 
long, but the legs are by no means disproportionately developed. 
The thumb and great toe are shortened, and the foot cannot be placed 
flat on the ground. The orang is a vegetable feeder, and appears to be 
of quiet and peaceful disposition, although, when driven to bay, as in 
incidents related by Mr. A. R.Wallace,this ape may prove itself to be a 
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most formidable opponent. The chimpanzee and gorilla are included 
in one genus (Z7rog/odytes), and inhabit the same region, namely, the 
intertropical parts of Western Africa. The gorilla ( Zroglodytes gorilla) 
is by far the largest of the man-like apes; the average height being 
about five feet, or even more. The erect posture is readily assumed 
by the gorilla, the foot being broad, and capable of supporting the 
weight of the body. The aspect of the gorilla is both terrifying and 
repulsive. The great shaggy head; the overarching eyebrows and 
their ridges ; the full glaring eyes ; the prominent and widely sepa- 
rated nostrils, and the implied muscularity of jaws and body, justly 
serve to render this great ape a formidable antagonist to his higher 
neighbour, man himself. The two living specimens of the gorilla 
which I have had the opportunity of inspecting were both young 
forms. One of these was the famous “ Pongo,” which was exhibited 
in London some years ago. The other specimen was a still younger 
gorilla, whose acquaintance I made in Liverpool in 1881. Both 
specimens were tame, “ Pongo” being particularly playful and de- 
monstrative. But even in the young condition, there was no mistaking 
the air of latent ferocity which these apes possessed ; and the un- 
certain tempers of each specimen bore testimony to the strongly and 
purely animal nature which a few additional years would doubtless 
have developed in all its typical strength. The chimpanzee (Zrogl- 
dytes niger) attains an average height of four and a half feet, and is 
usually larger than the orang. In many respects, and especially in its 
mental aspect, this ape is the most man-like of the anthropoid species. 
The erect posture is readily assumed either in standing or in walking; 
and the habitual attitude of these apes, namely, that of resting on 
the knuckles, is perhaps most typically seen in the chimpanzee. The 
thumb and great toe exhibit a full development. 

Summing up the characters of these man-like apes in which they 
respectively approach the human type of structure, comparative 
anatomy declares firstly, that the gibbons, of the three genera, are 
furthest removed from man’s order. The orang exhibits the nearest 
approach to man in the shape of the crebrum or brain proper, 
and in the number of ribs. . The gorilla most resembles the 
human subject in the shape and curves of its spine, and in the 
form of the pelvis or haunch. The actual size of the brain-case in 
the gorilla, also comes nearest of all the apes to that of man; and 
in the size of the heel, as well as in the proportions which its leg 
bears to its body, and its foot to its hand, this great ape is most 
human. The gorilla and chimpanzee possess each 13 pairs of ribs; 
the gibbons may have 14 pairs; whilst man and the orang possess but 
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12 pairs. Occasionally a thirteenth pair of ribs, however, is found 
to be developed in the human subject. The chimpanzee, lastly, 
most closely approaches to man in three points ; namely, in the 
general characters of the teeth, in the characters of its skull, and in 
the relative size of its fore limbs. All three groups of apes agree 
with man in possessing a flat and broad breast-bone, whence is 
derived the name of “‘latisternal” apes, often applied to them. It 
is also an interesting fact that, when young, the head of the orang 
closely resembles that of the average European infant. As adult life 
is attained, however, the bones of the face in this ape assume their 
characteristic shape. They become prolonged forwards, beyond the 
brain-case ; whilst in the human subject the face does not undergo any 
marked elongation, and, as already noted, is overshadowed by the brain. 


ANDREW WILSON, 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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JONAS HANWAY, THE 
PHILANTHROPIST. 


F it be true that “the world knows nothing of its greatest men,” 
still more true it would seem to be that it knows little or 
nothing of its greatest benefactors, Admirals and generals, who 
have gained battles by sea and land, and who have slain their 
thousands and tens of thousands ; great lawyers and statesmen, and 
leaders of political parties ; for these, as it seems to me, the world 
has always open and retentive eyes and ears ; but for those who 


Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame, 


society cares but little; at all events, no sooner are they laid in their 
graves than it coolly forgets them. 

It was as nearly as possible a century ago that a public funeral, 
headed by the City Marshal, the chief officials of the Marine Society, 
and a drum-and-fife band of forty boys who had benefited by his 
foresight and charity, accompanied the remains of Jonas Hanway, 
from his house in Queen Square, Bloomsbury, then a fashionable, or, 
at all events, a highly respectable, quarter of the town, to his grave 
in the rural churchyard of Hanwell, on the road to Uxbridge. There 
were, doubtless, many eyes wet with tears on that day ; for the poor 
boys felt that they had lost a friend; and the crowd, we may 
imagine, were not unconcerned at seeing the benefactor of so many 
of their fellows borne on a hearse, drawn by six horses with waving 
plumes, to his last resting-place. 

The life of Jonas Hanway was very uneventful. He was born 
in 1712, at Portsmouth, where his father was in trade as a local 
merchant. He was a Russian nierchant, and through his Russian 
connections he opened up a trade with Persia. Business affairs having 
led him to pay a visit to Persia, a country not very accessible to 
travellers in the reign of the Second George, he gained some note, by 
the publication, in 1753, of an ‘ Historical Account of the British 
Trade over the Caspian Sea, with a Journal of Travels from London 
through Russia into Persia,’ This work filled no less than four large 
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quarto volumes ; and, though it has few pretensions to high literary 
merit, yet it contains much valuable information on the manners, 
customs, and trade of the East. 

Returning to England, he devoted his active energies to schemes 
of philanthropy, and soon showed that he had the highest capabilities 
of a social reformer. 

He was one of the founders, along with the excellent Captain 
Coram, of the Foundling Hospital, into the management of which he 
introduced some practical reforms. Furthermore, it was through his 
influence that some radical improvements were brought about both 
in our prisons and in our police system, 

But it is as the founder and organiser of the Marine Society ot 
London that I desire now more particularly to record his services to 
the community. 

According to a “Report” published by authority, the Marine 
Society “‘ owes its origin to the sentiments of humanity and benevo- 
lence exerted on behalf of a number of poor boys who, at the 
suggestion of an individual nobleman, were in the spring of 1756 
collected together by that active magistrate Sir John Fielding, 
clothed at the expense of the Duke of Bolton, and sent to serve on 
board His Majesty’s ship Barfleur, then under his Grace’s command. 
The utility of this humane design in rescuing and reclaiming as 
many as possible of this class of neglected youths from the paths of 
idleness, and too probably of infamy and ruin, was so obvious that 
the plan was immediately followed up with the most active steps by 
a private gentleman, a Mr. Walker, of Lincoln’s Inn, who had acci- 
dentally met with those lads on their way to join the Barfleur. By 
a subscription which he promoted, from 300 to 400 boys were ina 
short time clothed and provided for, in a profession most likely to 
make them useful and creditable members of the community.” 

At a subsequent meeting of London merchants and shipowners 
in June, 1756, Jonas Hanway, whose name was already well known 
in commercial and philanthropic circles, proposed that this effort 
should be made permanent, by the establishment of a society for 
the purpose of clothing boys for the maritime service of the country. 
The idea was warmly supported by several leading merchants, the 
Thorntons, Marshams, Disraelis, and others; the upshot was that 
the Marine Society was instituted, and that before twenty years were 
past by, its founder had the gratification of seeing it formally incor- 
porated by Act of Parliament. 

“Various plans,” continues the Report, “were at different times 
brought under the contemplation of the Society for a more beneficial 
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alrangement as to some receptacle for the objects of this charity, in 
which they could be taken care of, and receive the benefit of 
instruction, both religious and professional, until such time as they 
could be properly provided for. In the year 1786 (the year of 
Jonas Hanway’s death), a proposition, originating with Alderman 
Brook Watson, M.P., was adopted by the Society. A merchant 
vessel, named the Seatty, was purchased and fitted up as a training 
ship. This vessel having become decayed and worn out in 1799, 
application was made to the Admiralty for the loan of a Government 
ship. The request was complied with, and from that time the Lords 
of the Admiralty, in order to promote the objects of the Marine 
Society, have constantly accommodated them with one of Her 
Majesty’s ships as a training vessel for boys. The Warsfite, a noble 
two-decker, formerly the Congueror, is the ship now lent to the 
Society.” ; 

This vessel is still open for the reception of poor boys. None 
are eligible except those whose parents are not able to fit them out 
for sea at their own charge ; and the most destitute have the first 
claim for admission. From its first foundation to the close of the 
war in 1763, the governors clothed and fitted for sea upwards of 
5,000 lads ; and now in 1883 they can boast that since 1756 they 
have taken in hand nearly 60,000 destitute boys, of whom more than 
27,000 have passed into the Royal Navy, and upwards of 23,000 into 
the merchant service ; whilst the rest have been drafted into the 
Indian Navy. Besides these, about 40,000 landsmen have received 
bounties of sea clothing, on condition of their entering the Royal 
Navy and serving on board ship. And for nearly all these results it 
is to Jonas Hanway that the thanks of our country, no less than of 
these men and boys, are due. It is only fair to add that in both 
services the Warspite lads are most heartily welcomed, and prove 
the best of seamen.' . 

There is also another matter to be mentioned for which both 
present and future ages have good reason to bless the name of Jonas 
Hanway. He was the first person who had the courage to hold an 
umbrella over his head in walking along the streets of London. 
“The eighteenth century,” writes Chambers, “was half elapsed 

' It would surely have rejoiced the heart of good Jonas Hanway could he have 
read the following extract from the Daily Telegraph of November 10, 1882: 
** No part of the Lord Mayor’s procession seemed to awake heartier interest than 
the lads of the Exmouth and the Warspite. The diminutive blue-jackets, with 
their miniature carbines—future material for the navy and the mercantile marine— 


elicited, as they stepped airily along, the cheeriest applause.” Verily, the ‘‘ bread” 
that he ‘‘cast on the waters” was ‘‘ found” (and bore rich fruit) ‘‘after many days”! 
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before the umbrella had even begun to be used in England. General 
Wolfe, writing from Paris in 1752, remarks : ‘The people here use 
umbrellas in hot weather to defend them from the sun, and some- 
thing of the same kind to save them from the snow and the rain. 
I wonder that a practice so useful is not introduced in England.’ 

Just about that time, however, a gentleman dd exercise the moral 

courage to use an umbrella in the streets of London. He was the 

noted Jonas Hanway, then newly returned from Persia, and in 

delicate health, by which of course his using such a convenience was 

justified both to himself and to the public. ‘A parapluie,’ we are told, 

defended Mr. Hanway’s face and wig. For a time no other than the 

dainty beings, then called ‘Macaronies,’ ventured to carry an umbrella ; 

and anyone doing so was sure to be hailed by the mob as ‘a mincing 
Frenchman,’ One John Macdonald, a footman, who has favoured 

the public with his memoirs, found as late as 1770 that on appearing 
with a fine silk umbrella which he had brought from Spain, he was 
saluted with the cry of ‘ Frenchman, why don’t you get a coach ?’” 
And yet it appears that umbrellas were occasionally kept, and lent 
on loan, at some of the coffee-houses—at Wills’s for instance— 
for the use of customers on a wet night. It would almost seem as 
if the umbrella, even in its infancy, was not strictly confined to the 
rich or “ dainty beings,” for both “ Gay’s pleasant Z7ivia” and Swift's 
masterly description of a “City Shower,’ commemorate the earlier 
use of the umbrella by foor women ; by “ tucked-up seamstresses,” 
and “walking maids.” 

Much of the clamour raised against the general use of umbrellas 
doubtless arose, as Mr. Chambers suggests, with the chairmen and 
hackney coachmen, who, of course, regarded rainy weather as a 
thing especially designed for their advantage, and from which the 
long-suffering British public were entitled to no other protection than 
what their vehicles could afford. 

“In many of the large towns of the Empire,” observes Mr. 
Chambers, “a memory is preserved of the courageous citizen who 
first carried an umbrella. In Edinburgh it was a popular physician 
named Spens.” In the Statistical Account of Glasgow, by Dr. Cleland, 
it is related that about 1781 or 1782, Mr. John Jameson, a surgeon, 
brought with him on returning from Paris the first umbrelia ever seen 
in that city ; it was made of heavy waxed cloth, with cane ribs. It 
must have been a ponderous article. As Cowper twice mentions the 

umbrella in his ‘‘ Task,” published in 1784, it is probable that the 
new importation from abroad had come into general use even in 
remote towns and country villages, Mr, Chambers confirms this 
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supposition by quoting the advertisement of an umbrella maker in 
Cheapside in 1787. 

Jonas Hanway’s name, however, is connected with other amiable 
eccentricities. For instance, he was one of the most violent oppo- 
nents of the introduction of tea into this country, ascribing to it the 
most serious social consequences, no less than the destruction of the 
bodily vigour of Englishmen and of the beauty of the fairer portion 
of creation. Indeed, he published in 1756 an “ Essay upon Tea and 
its pernicious Consequences,” in which he expresses a strong belief 
that most feminine disorders are to be set down to the indulgence of 
Englishwomen in this noxious herb ! and is horrified beyond concep- 
tion at the fact that no less than sx ships and some five hundred 
English seamen were employed in the trade between the shores of 
China and our own. 

This essay, though almost forgotten by the public at large, has 
been immortalised by Dr. Johnson, who reviewed it soon after its 
appearance in the Li#erary Magazine, and, as might be expected from 
so inveterate a worshipper “ of the cups that cheer, but not inebriate,” 
without very much mercy. Indeed the burly doctor prefaces his 
critique with the candid avowal that the author can expect but 
little justice from “‘a hardened and shameless tea-drinker” like. him- 
self, who has “for twenty years diluted his meals with only the 
infusion of this fascinating plant ; whose kettle has hardly ever had 
time to cool ; who with tea amuses the evening, with tea solaces the 
midnight, and with tea welcomes the morning.” And yet, in spite of 
this lofty beginning, Dr. Johnson is very tame in his defence of tea 
as a beverage, confessing that it is scarcely fit for the lower orders, 
that it does not yield nourishment though it gratifies the taste, and 
that it is best suited to the amusement of the idle, who like to while 
away an hour in pleasant conversation, and who cannot use exercise 
and will not practise abstinence. 

It may be added that Dr. Johnson estimates the importation of 
tea into this country at about four million pounds annually, “a 
quantity sufficient to alarm us.” What would the doctor have said 
had he lived in these days in which, as the evening closes in, almost 
every English household, poor or rich, gathers round the tea-table ; 
when every poor old woman in the workhouse or union has her daily 
draught of it ; when the rich drink it of an afternoon in my lady’s 
drawing-room ; and when the quantity imported is more than twenty- 
fold of what it was “ before George the Third was king”? 

Boswell tells us in his “ Life of Johnson” (chapter ix) that 
“ Hanway wrote an angry answer to Johnson’s review of his ‘ Essay 
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on Tea,’ and Johnson, after a full and deliberate pause, made a reply 
to it ; the only instance, I believe (adds Boswell), in the whole course 
of his life when he condescended to oppose anything that was 
written against him. . . . But, indeed, the good Mr. Hanway laid 
himself so open to ridicule that Johnson’s animadversions upon his 
attack were chiefly to make sport.” 

Jonas Hanway also took a lively interest in the promotion of 
religious and thrifty habits among the poorer classes, for whose 
welfare he wrote and published many small treatises.' Among these 
may be mentioned : “Advice to a Daughter going to Service”; “Ob- 
servations on the Causes of the Dissoluteness of the Lower Classes 
of the People”; “ Mercy for Children of the Poor”; “ Virtue in 
Humble Life” ; “ Reflections on Reciprocal Duties of the Wealthy 
and Indigent,” ? and many others too numerous to chronicle here. 

He was, besides, one of the very earliest promoters of Sunday 
Schools, long before the days of Mr. Robert Raikes, who is generally 
regarded as their deviser. He was also particularly instrumental in 
the establishment of the Magdalen and Foundling Charities, and 
warmly espoused the cause of the chimney sweepers’ apprentices, 
and succeeded in getting an Act passed for their protection. 

It is said that it was mainly owing to the perusal of Hanway’s 
book on “ The State of Chimney Sweepers’ Young Apprentices, 
showing their wretched condition,” that the philanthropist Joseph 
Glass took up their cause so warmly, and invented the sweeping 
machine which is in present use. £m fassant, we may say that this 
Mr. Glass has often been confounded with Jonas Hanway’s old 
friend Dr. Glasse, the rector of Hanwell, who died in 1809, when 
Joseph Glass was a mere youth. ‘There is an interesting tombstone 
erected in Norwood Cemetery to the memory of Joseph Glass. On 
the top of the stone is a carved figure of a diminutive sweep, sitting 
ina dejected attitude on a sack of soot. Below is the following 
inscription : 

“IN MEMORY OF 
JOSEPH GLASS. 
BORN DECEMBER 9TH 1792: 
DIED DECEMBER 29TH 1867. 


For many years he advocated the claims of the suffering climbing- 


! See Pugh’s Life of Hanway; Forster’s Life of Goldsmith; McCulloch’s Zit. 
of Polit. Economy; Watts’ Bibl. Brit.; Gent. Mag., vol. \xv. 

? The first edition of this popular work was published in 1774, the second in 
1777, and a third, a translation into the German language by Jonas Hanway him- 


self, in the following year. 
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boys of Great Britain, and accomplished their emancipation by in- 
venting the chimney-sweeping machine, and proving its practicability. 
He was also one of the originators of the Temperance, and after- 
wards of the Total Abstinence Societies in London. His life was 
singularly pure and unobtrusively useful.” 

It has been already mentioned that Jonas Hanway was an author ; 
it may be added that the number of his publications amounted to 
almost seventy. But the work by which he is best known is his “ His- 
torical Account of the British Trade over the Caspian Sea.” This work 
is regarded as of considerable value, being based on Hanway’s own 
observation and experience. 

But unfortunately he would not be content with scoring a single 
success. It is wittily said in Boswell’s Johnson, that ‘‘ he acquired 
some reputation by travelling abroad, and lost it all. by travelling at 
home ;” his second effort being a Journal of an Eight Days’ Tour in 
the South of England, which he weighted heavily by an essay devoted 
to astupid attack on tea, which at that time was coming into use asa 
beverage among educated and refined circles. 

It is only fair to remark here that this criticism, which Pugh 
speaks of as “not a witticism, but a sober truth,” was made on/y of 
his “ Journal of Eight Days’ Journey from Portsmouth to Kingston- 
upon-Thames.” Speaking of his writings generally, one biographer 
says: “The great characteristic of them was a strong masculine 
spirit of good sense, combined with a very chaste simplicity.” 
Another one says: “His knowledge was extensive; his writings 
were all useful, though they do not rank high as literary composi- 
tions.” 

In 1783 he wrote a book which was very well received, entitled : 
“ Proposal for County Naval Free Schools to be built on Wastelands, 
giving such effectual instruction to poor boys as may nurse them for 
the sea service, teaching them also to cultivate the earth, that in due 
time they may furnish their own food; and to spin, knit, weave, make 
shoes, &c., with a view to provide their own raiment, while good 
regulations and discipline diffuse a moral and religious economy 
through the land.” It had on its title-page a spirited figure of 
Britannia, dressed as a marine goddess, under which ran the follow- 
ing lines : 

Thy prowess, Britain, is thy naval pride, 
This may the empire of the world divide ; 
Bid rustic labour on old Ocean smile, 

Thy sons will bravely fight for what they toil. 


On this firm base thy genuine glory lies, 
Observe this rule, ’twill make thee truly wise. 
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This work bears no imprint, though its Preface is dated 1783, 
and it is evidently intended ad clerum. It is illustrated with 
elaborate pictures of ships and of the various processes of agriculture. 
Hanway was the real author also of a pamphlet on “ Motives for 
the Establishment of a Marine Society, by a Merchant, London. 
Printed in the year 1757.” ‘The frontispiece is a steel plate repre- 
senting Britannia in the act of receiving squalid and destitute boys, 
whom she is pointing to the “ Marine Society’s Warehouse,” and to 
a ship in the middle distance. 

Jonas Hanway had a shrewd notion how to manage an estate. 
He owned an estate at Lavington, on the edge of the Sussex 
Downs, near Midhurst and Petworth, which seems to have come to 
him from a distant cousin, and to have descended through his step- 
son, a Mr. Orme, to the Gartons, and from them to the Sargents and 
the Wilberforces—the same estate which ultimately centred in the 
well-known Bishop of Oxford and Winchester. He appears to have 
kept this estate “in hand,” and, to judge from his correspondence 
with his relatives, he seems to have looked well to his rents, and to 
the fencing, manuring, and improving of each field. Nothing is too 
minute for him to give his instructions about, whether Hodge is to 
mow the nettles round the orchard, or to gather the walnut crop, or 
to see that the cows are sent at the most fitting time to Chichester 
Market. 

We are told that when Jonas Hanway went first to Russia, at the 
age of 30, his face was full and comely, and his person altogether 
such as obtained for him the appellation of the “handsome English- 
man.” Allowing for the ravages of time, Hanway’s portrait, in the 
office of the Marine Society in Bishopsgate Street, fully confirms this 
opinion. He is there represented with a benevolent face, broad 
forehead, intelligent eyes, and gray hair. He is dressed in the 
costume of the period—navy blue suit, bright buttons, ruffles, &c.— 
and is seated at a table, in the same chair, and with the inkstand in 
front of him, that are even now in use in the Board Room of that 
Society. 

Sweeter, far sweeter, to th’ ETERNAL’s ear 
Than hymns of angels is the generous sigh ; 
More pleasing far one sympathising tear, 

~ Than all heaven’s glories, to his sacred eye! 


Her Hanway’s ioss philanthropy shall mourn, 
And strew, till time expires, her roses o’er his urn! 


EDWARD WALFORD. 
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DUST: A NOVEL. 
BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


Only the actions of the Just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the Dust. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


One morning Lady Flanders, enveloped in a dressing-gown 
bought at a bazaar in Damascus, which made her look like the 
Grand Vizier in the “ Arabian Nights,” knocked at the room which 
her guest, Mrs. Lancaster, was occupying. Marion, who had not yet 
finished her toilet, opened the door, and Lady Flanders stalked in. 
She merely nodded a good morning, and did not at once explain the 
reason of this early visitation. With her hands behind her, she 
began to pace slowly up and down the room, her head bent and her 
shaggy brows drawn together : altogether rather an appalling spec- 
tacle. At length she halted, felt in the pocket of her caftan for her 
snuff-box, and not finding it there, sniffed, rubbed her nose, and went 
up to Marion, who had resumed the combing of her hair which the 
entrance of her ladyship had interrupted. 

“ How is your health this morning, my dear?” she demanded, 
scowling down upon her. 

“I thank you ; much as usual,” replied Marion, apathetically. 

“ Nonsense! You are not well at all : you're as pale and peaked 
as a charity-schoolgirl!” returned the old lady, testily. “ You 
haven’t improved at all since you came to my house, Mrs. Lancaster : 
and yet I’ve paid you every attention. I’m displeased at it! ” 

“ You have been most kind to me, and I ” began Marion ; 
but the other interrupted her with a peremptory gesture. 

“You are altogether in the wrong, Mrs. Lancaster,” she ex- 
claimed, “ and you should have discernment enough to be aware o1 
it. I have shown you no kindness whatever ; ’tis a thing I never do 
anyone ; I have simply pleased myself, as I always do ; and ’tis as 
likely as not I have got you and your husband into a precious scrape, 
only for the gratification of my own antipathies. I have always 
abominated that little devil of a Marquise Desmoines, and I was 
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determined to let her know it! That is the whole secret of the 
matter !” 

“ T shall not alter my opinion, madam,” returned Marion, with a 
smile, “ and I can never forget the sympathy and protection you 
have given me. But I am unhappy; and I feel, now, that I did 
wrong to come here. I should have stayed at home with my 
mother.” 

“ This is assurance, upon my honour! Where are your manners, 
ma’am? Pray, is my house not good enough for you?” But, 
having made these inquiries in a haughty and fierce way, the great 
lady suddenly took Marion in her arms and kissed her on both 
cheeks. 

“Tam an old fool, my dear,” said she, sitting down with a dis- 
consolate air, and crossing one leg over the other. “I’m not fit to 
be trusted alone any more. My likings and my dislikings both get 
me into trouble. I fell in love with you the minute I set eyes on 
you. For fifty years, at least, I have been ashamed of being a 
woman, and tried all I could to act as if I were a man—doing as 
men do, and thinking men’s thoughts—or, at any rate, talking as if I 
thought them. And now, since I met you, I only wish I were more 
awoman thanI am! My dear, you are the finest creature that ever 


stood in petticoats, and nobody is good enough for you. And when 
I fancied that that Philip of yours didn’t appreciate the prize he had 
won—which, if he were the best man alive, he couldn’t deserve—it 
made me so angry that I could have cut that handsome white throat 
of his from one ear to the other. And, as if that wasn’t enough, he 


” 


must accuse you of improper behaviour 

“ It was my own fault, Lady Flanders,” said Marion, interrupting. 
“T’m sure I behaved very badly, and when I wouldn't tell him what 
I had been doing, I think he did quite right to be angry. I would 
ask him to forgive me, if he were here.” 

“ Don’t cry, my dear, it doesn’t suit your character, and you 
only do it because you’re weak and worn out, and, God knows, I 
don’t wonder at it! As to asking him to forgive you, you would do 
no such thing—don't tell me !—until you were convinced he had 
done nothing to be forgiven for. And now,” continued her ladyship, 
again diving into-her pocket after the absent snuff-box, “ I’ve come 
to tell you that I’ve begun to think he may not have been quite so 
bad as I thought. Mind—I know nothing more yet: I only make 
an inference. You know I pounced down upon that clever little 
wretch, the Marquise ; and from her manner, and some things she 
said, my suspicions about her and that husband of yours were rather 
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confirmed than disconcerted. So, rather than have you left alone in 
your house for people to snigger at, I persuaded you to come to me 
for a few days, until we could know exactly how matters stood. 
Poor child! You were in a state of mind not to care what became 

- of you ; and when I met your husband, that same afternoon, I had 
half a——” 

* You met him, Lady Flanders? You never told me that!” 
exclaimed Marion, looking up and flushing. 

“ I know I didn’t : why should I? I had no doubt he was on 
the way to that Marquise ; and it was the next day, as I tell you, 
that I pounced down on her. Well, then... . you shouldn’t in- 
terrupt me, my dear ; and—I wish you’d touch that bell: I think I 
must have left my snuff-box on my dressing-table.” 

The box was brought, and her ladyship took a copious pinch and 
proceeded. ‘“ Last night I heard something that disturbed and sur- 
prised me a good deal, and the source it came from was unimpeach- 
able. I saw Mr. Merton Fillmore, and he told me that Madame 
Desmoines is going to bring an action against Mr. Lancaster to 
recover the money Mr. Grantley left him. At first I didn’t believe 
it, but he was quite serious, and said that he was her solicitor in the 
matter. I told him he ought to be ashamed of himself—but ’tis no 
use scolding men like him, they only bow and grin, and ‘that’s an 
end of it! I asked him why she hadn’t claimed it before, and he 
tried to make up some nonsense about her having only just received 
proof that she was entitled to it. I told him it was a scandalous 
piece of business, and that he ought to have known better than to 
let himself be mixed up in it ; and that I didn’t believe the case had 
a leg to stand on. But, between you and me, my dear, I shouldn’t 
wonder if that particular kind of thieving that they call legal justice 
was on her side ; and I fear there may be danger. But what I was 
going to say is, that if she is actually setting to work to ruin your 
husband, it doesn’t look much as if they were in love with each 
other, does it?” 

Marion clasped her hands together softly in her lap, and her 
eyes shone. A long sigh breathed from her lips, which smiled 
tremulously. 

“ Ay, ay,” said Lady Flanders, sighing also and scowling, “I 
know how it is! You are feeling happier than if I’d just told you 
you'd been made heiress of all the money in the Bank of England ; 
and, by-and-by, as soon as you’re able to think of anything else but 
Philip, you'll turn round and fly into a terrible passion with me 
because I misled you about him. But, upon my honour, my dear, 
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it was only your dignity and welfare I was thinking of. And, mind 
you, this may be nothing but a blind, after all.” 

“ No,” said Marion, in a tender, preoccupied tone ; “ it is true; I 
am sure of it. I have been the wicked one. If he will only forgive 
me!” 

“Never tell a person of my age and character that you are 
wicked,” said Lady Flanders, dryly ; “it is not in good taste, for it 
makes ’em wonder what the Recording Angel will call them. As to 
forgiving you, if he were here and didn’t——” 

“ Do you know where he is?” exclaimed Marion, springing up. 
“Ts he in the house? Oh, Lady Flanders, is he——” 

“My dear, I don’t know where he is any more than you do; 
but there’s no doubt he will be found soon enough, and I hope the 
lesson he’s had will have done him good. Meantime, there’s another 
matter to attend to. Your good mother, Mrs. Lockhart, you know— 
we arranged that she should be told nothing of all this trouble ; and 
I gave her to understand, when I took you away, that you and your 
husband were going into the country to visit the Earl, and ’twas 
uncertain when you’d be back. Now,I gota letter from her this 
morning, saying that this was the anniversary of her wedding-day, 
and she wanted to spend it in the old house at Hammersmith. She 
was going to set out this forenoon, and it occurred to me it might 
be a good thing if you went with her. As your husband will 
probably turn up during the next few days, you would probably 
prefer to meet him in her company rather than in mine.” 

“ Yes, yes,” murmured Marion, who had already begun hurriedly 
to complete her toilet ; ‘ I will be ready in a few minutes. Yes, that 
will be best. . . . . Oh, I thank God! I could not have gone on 
living—but now, even if he doesn’t forgive me, I am happy.” 

“T shall contrive so as to see him before you do,” said her lady- 
ship ; “ and, after I’ve done with him, the only person he won’t be 
ready to forgive will be me! Oh, ’tis just as well you both should 
have somebody to abuse, and I shall answer the purpose as well as 
anybody else. ’Tis about all an old hag like me is good for. Well, 
if you are going, I shall go with you and deliver you safe into your 
mother’s hands ; and probably there’ll have to be some lying done, 
when she asks where Philip is ; and I’m a better hand at that than 
you are. You've no idea what experience I have had!” 

Here the old lady chuckled rather cynically, and wrapping her 
caftan around her, stalked out of the room. Marion, left to herself, 
quickly went about her preparations, singing to herself at intervals, 


and moving with a lighter step and heart than she had known for 
X2 
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many days. The old house at Hammersmith! It seemed like 
going home for the first time since the honeymoon. It was there 
that her first happiness had come to her; and if Heaven ever 
permitted her to be happy again, it ought to happen there. All this 
fever of wealth and fashionable society was as a dream that is past: 
freshness and sanity had returned with the morning. 

Lady Flanders, with the promptness of an old campaigner who 
knows how to concentrate hours into minutes when there is need 
for it, was ready almost as soon as Marion, and the two immediately 
set forth for the Lancasters’ house in her ladyship’s big carriage, with 
the coachman in front and the footman behind in pigtails and silk 
stockings. They arrived just as Mrs. Lockhart was about to depart. 
She greeted them with her usual gentle serenity. 

“ My dear daughter,” she said, embracing Marion, “ your trip 
to the country has done you good. She has a fine colour, has she 
not, Lady Flanders? though I think she is a little thin. This city 
life is very trying ; I used to find it so before I married your dear 
father. But no doubt ’tis different when you have your husband to 
go into society with you. A happy marriage is the best health- 
preserver in the world. Has Philip come back too? Will he come 
out with us?” 

“Your son-in-law, madam,” said Lady Flanders, beforé Marion 
could command her voice or open her mouth, “is detained, I 
believe, but very probably he may join you before you return. 
Madam, that gown suits you admirably ; and I can scarce believe, 
when I look at you, that so many years have passed since you were 
the toast of Bath.” 

Hereupon the lovely Fanny Pell of the last century flushed with 
innocent pleasure, and the colour showed through the cheeks of the 
gentle widow of Major Lockhart; and the difficulty about Philip 
was evaded for the present. After a little more conversation, Mrs. 
Lockhart proposed that, as the day was fine, Lady Flanders should 
accompany them as far as Hammersmith, and perhaps lunch with 
them there ; and in the .afternoon she might drive back in time to 
keep her engagement to dine at Lord Croftus’. Marion added her 
entreaties to those of her mother; and her ladyship—doubtless 
perceiving that her presence would be a protection for Marion 
against*the guileless inquisition of Mrs. Lockhart, who was as likely 
to prattle about Philip and the delights of a happy marriage as about 
anything else—consented ; and the whole party got into the carriage 
and rolled. away on gently-swaying springs. The brief winter sun- 
shine shone along the streets, throwing the shadow of the tall vehicle 
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behind them ; and the pedestrians on the sidewalks stepped out 
briskly, for the air was crisp and bright. Christmas was not far off, 
and its jovial influence was already felt. The long year, with all its 
happiness and its misery, its failure and its success, was drawing to 
a close ; and for the bulk of mankind the cheerfuller side of life 
seemed, on the whole, to have come uppermost. Marion, as she 
gazed out of the window of the carriage (while her mother and Lady 
Flanders chatted about the London of forty years ago), meditated 
over all which this year had brought her of good and evil, and tried 
to determine with herself whether, taking the good and the evil 
together, she would have wished this year omitted from her life. 
At first, with the remembrance of recent pain and suffering still 
fresh within her and the future still so uncertain and clouded, she 
thought that it would have been better for her if she had died that 
day that she saw Philip and Mr. Grant enter the gate of the old 
house in Hammersmith and knock at the door. But when she 
began to recall more in detail all the events that had happened, she 
thought that, for so much happiness, all the pain was not too dear a 
price to pay. There was the picture in her memory of Philip telling 
them how he had cared for Major Lockhart on the field of Waterloo : 
his voice had been tremulous as he told it, and his eyes had met 
hers with a sympathy so manly and so honest that her heart went 
out to meet it. Then had ensued that period when she withdrew 
herself from him, as it were, and was harsh and cold, from the 
untamed maidenhood that had divined its danger, and blindly 
sought to preserve itself at any cost. But oh! how sweet it had 
been to feel, day by day, that the struggle was in vain! What fear, 
what joy, what self-distrust, what hope, what secret tears! And 
then, that summer ride to Richmond with Philip at her side ; the 
banter, the laughter, the betraying tones and looks, the swelling 
tenderness that drowned resistance ; and at last, the touch of hands 
and the few words that meant so much! Surely, to have lived 
through such a day might compensate for many a day of pain ! 
Besides, the season of outward coldness and suspended confi- 
dence that had followed this had been founded on nothing real, and 
had vanished at the first touch of reality. On that black night when 
she and Philip groped their way through midnight ways to avert, if 
it might be, the peril so mysteriously foreshadowed, their spirits 
touched and recognised each other, and the terror of the crisis had 
only made the recognition more deep and firm. On that tragic 
night love had avouched himself greater than all tragedy and sorrow ; 
more true than they, and, unlike them, eternal. The flower of this 
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ove had she and Philip plucked, and had breathed its immortal 
fragrance. So much the year had brought her. 

But then Marion fell to thinking about the months that had since 
elapsed, and the significance of their story. And the more she 
meditated, the more clearly did it appear to her that she, and not 
Philip, had been to blame. For, why had she refused the legacy? 
From jealousy of Philip. But, was her jealousy just? It had been 
a fancy merely, a vague suspicion, founded upon hints half under- 
stood and whimsically exaggerated. A woman who is loved has no 
right to say, “‘ Because another woman is more beautiful or brilliant 
than I, therefore my husband will care more for her than he does for 
me.” For love is the divine Philosopher’s Stone, which transfigures 
that which it touches ; and, for the lover, there is a beauty in his mis- 
tress before which the splendour of Helen of Troy or of the Egyptian 
Cleopatra seems but as dust. And let her beware lest she so far 
vulgarise the dignity of love as to make it one with her own estimate 
of herself. As justly might the Song that Solomon sang rate its 
worth at that of the material forms and substances whereby it was 
conveyed from his mind to ours. As regarded Philip, moreover, how 
could he, being innocent of that which she suspected, have done 
otherwise than he did? For him to have yielded would have been 
to acknowledge himself vulnerable. And again, what justification 
could she plead for the dissipated and reckless life she had led since 
the difference of opinion between Philip and herself? None, none ! 
It had been the ungenerous revenge which, to requite open defeat, 
goes about to rob the victor of the comfort of his victory. Still less 
defensible was this last act of hers, to which the present disastrous 
state of things was immediately due. To gain an end which she had 
ostensibly given up, she had put herself in a predicament fairly open 
to the worst interpretation ; and then, when her husband had 
demanded the explanation which was his right, she had defiantly 
refused to give it. When a woman like Marion begins to be repent- 
ant and forgiving, she allows herself no limits ; and by the time the 
carriage had reached Hammersmith, Marion was disposed to consider 
herself the most reckless ‘and culpable of wives, and Philip the most 
injured and long-suffering of husbands. But where, alas! was Philip, 
that she might tell him so ? 

They turned down the well-remembered little side street, and in 
another minute the carriage had drawn up before the iron gate, to 
which, so long ago and yet so recently, Marion had fastened the card 
with “To Let” written on it, which had been the means of bringing 
her and Philip together. The footman jumped down, opened the 
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carriage door, and let down the steps ; he assisted Mrs. Lockhart to 
alight, and gave her his arm up the walk. Marion followed with 
Lady Flanders. The old house looked forlorn, though a care-taker 
had been left in charge of it ; the windows were dull and bare; the 
cedar of Lebanon had scattered its dry needles over the path and 
grass-plot ; the knocker was tarnished, the footscraper red with rust. 
The footman lifted the knocker to rap; but before the stroke 
sounded, the door was opened from within. 

Marion heard her mother give a little exclamation of surprise and 
pleasure, and then say something in words she did not distinguish. 
She raised her eyes languidly ; but the broad back of the liveried 
footman intercepted her view. Lady Flanders, however, whose 
vision was not thus obstructed, gave a start, and cried out, “ Why, 
confound him, there he is !” 

The footman’s back disappeared, and in its place Marion’s gaze 
absorbed the vision of a tall dark figure, a white face, black, explor- 
ing eyes, dishevelled hair—all suddenly kindled up and vivified by a 
flash of poignant delight. She remained standing erect on the lower 
step, and, without moving her wide, breathless gaze, she slowly raised 
her hands, and clasped them together against her heart. 

“Mr. Lancaster,’ said Lady Flanders, in a high, sharp tone, 
“help your wife into the house, can’t you! she’s feeling faint. You 
ought to be more careful how you play off your surprises on a woman 
in her condition. Why didn’t you let us know you were going to be 
here? Come, Mrs. Lockhart,” she added, seizing the latter by the 
arm and drawing her indoors, “let us get upstairs and take off our 
bonnets. That’s the way with these young married people! They 
can’t meet after a separation of twelve hours without going into such 
heroics and ecstasies as would make one think they had been dead 
and returned to life again, at least! Leave ’em to themselves, and 
perhaps in half an hour they'll be able to recognise our existence.” 

In this way the wise old woman of the world, who had com- 
prehended the situation at a glance, at once parried whatever 
inconvenient inquiries Mrs. Lockhart might have made, and afforded 
an opportunity to Philip and Marion to enjoy their explanation and 
reconciliation in private, away from the inspection of footmen and 
other ignorant ahd inquisitive persons. When she got upstairs, and 
before she removed her bonnet, she took out a large silk pocket- 
handkerchief and blew her nose; and for some time made no 
articulate rejoinder to the serene little observations which Mrs. 
Lockhart kept offering. 
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“ How did you happen to be here, my dearest ?” said Marion in 
the course of the interview. “Did you know we were coming ?” 

“I have been here for several days, I believe,” answered Philip; 
“‘T hardly know how long, or when the days began or ended. I did 
not know where to look for you, darling, and it seemed most natural 
to come here, where we loved each other first.” 

“Oh, my Philip! and were you thinking I was wicked all that 
time?” 

“No, thank God! I don’t think I ever seriously believed that. 
But one day, before I came here, I saw Tom Moore ; he came up to 
me, and said he wanted to say something to me in private. So we 
walked across*the park, and pretty soon I found that he was talking 
about you. From that moment I remember every word he uttered. 
‘Mr. Lancaster,’ he said, ‘ you'll do me the credit to believe that I’m 
a man of honour and a gentleman, and the good name of a lady is 
sacred tome. I have admired and reverenced Mrs, Lancaster since 
first I had the honour to be in her presence ; and though, to be sure, 
’twas mighty small notice she ever took of me, my nature is not so 
petty that a slight to my vanity can obscure my judgment or dim my 
perception.’ Then he went on to tell me all about meeting you at 
Vauxhall, and what a state of excitement you were in, and how he 
hurried you out of sight, and put you into a carriage, and then went 
and got Sir Francis ; and how you all drove to the inn in Pimlico, 
and afterwards how he saw you safe home with your maid. Then he 
said that tortures would never have unsealed his lips on the subject; 
but he had learned that, in some way, a rumour had got abroad that 
you were seen there. Whereupon he had deemed it due to his 
honour as a gentleman, as well as to his consciousness of integrity 
and innocence, to come to me at once, ina frank and manly way, 
and give me to know at first hand all there was to be known of the 
matter. It was very eloquent and chivalrous,” added Philip, “and 
at any other time I might have laughed: as it was, I just thanked 
him, and we bowed to each other and parted ; and I came here.” 

“Tt seems like coming up out of the grave,” said Marion, 
musingly. “ And now, my poor Philip, after all our quarrelling and 
trouble,‘what do you think has happened? The Marquise is going 
to sue for your money ; and Lady Flanders says she’s afraid the law 
may give it to her.” 

“Will the Marquise do that?” said Philip, arching his eyebrows. 

“So Merton Fillmore says : and he is to conduct her case.” 

“Well,” said Philip, beginning to smile, “she could not have 
done anything that pleases me better; for I have gained much 
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wisdom since I saw you last, and am as anxious to be rid of that 
burden as ever you were. So, if you agree, my darling, we'll give 
her the twenty thousand pounds, without putting her to the trouble 
to sue for it ; for there’s only one kind of wealth worth having, and 
that is what I have been enjoying ever since I caught sight of you 
on the doorsteps.” 

“ But, Philip, you know we have spent ever so much money on 
that miserable house in town. What are we to do about that? for 
the money from ‘Iduna’ will not be enough to pay it.” 

“ Why, that is all right, too,” said Philip, laughing : “for though I 
had forgotten it till this moment, Lord Seabridge, who is not expected 
to live more than a week, said when I saw him the other day that he 
had put five thousand pounds in his will for me, ‘just to buy my wife 
a present.’ We can pay our debts with that, and still have a few 
hundreds left to begin life again in this old house.” He put his arm 
round her waist, and added, looking down at her, “ You won’t object 
to my receiving that legacy, will you?” 

“Oh, Philip!” said Marion, with a long sigh, hiding her face on 
his shoulder ; “I wish . ... I think... . I hear my mother and 
Lady Flanders coming downstairs !” 


CHAPTER XXXVILI. 


WHEN the Marquise Desmoines received from Fillmore a letter 
announcing that the defendants in the case of Desmoines ». 
Lancaster declined to defend, she uttered a sharp cry, and dropped 
the letter as if it had been poisonous. That strange sense of justice 
—of what is fairly due to one as a human being—which is perhaps 
the last thing to die out of even the least deserving of God’s crea- 
tures, told her heart that she had been outraged. All things had 
slipped away from her. Despite all her powers, and her desperate 
yearning to exercise them, she was powerless. There could scarcely 
be, for her, a keener suffering. With some natures, the very intensity 
of anguish is its own partial antidote ; the faculties are so far stunned 
as to be unable, for a time, to gauge the poignancy of the disaster. 
But Perdita’s clear and vigorous intellect would not permit her such 
an escape. She immediately saw her position in all its bearings and 
prospects. Her mind shed a pitiless light upon every aspect of her 
defeat and humiliation. Something vital within her seemed to gasp 
and die, 
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After a long, breathless pause, she took up the letter again, and 
read it to the end. It contained a request on the part of the writer 
to be allowed to call on her at a certain hour that evening. It was 
not difficult to see what that meant. She had made the surrender of 
herself to Fillmore contingent upon his recovery of the legacy ; and 
he was coming to claim the fulfilment of her promise. She would 
be called on to play the part of a complaisant fancée. At this 
picture Perdita laughed ; and then, setting her teeth with rage, tore 
the paper into fragments. Such rage is deadly. Had Fillmore been 
present, his fiancée would have attempted his life. And yet it was 
not he that could enrage her: nothing that he could have done could 
have affected one pulsation of her heart. She had passed into a 
region of emotion almost infinitely more intense than any with which 
he could be connected. But, as sometimes a woman will kiss a 
child or a dog, thinking “this kiss is for my lover!” so might 
Perdita have driven a dagger to Fillmore’s heart, and said, “ Be 
Philip and die!” 

She looked at her hands : how white and fine they were !—how 
beautifully formed! She rose and walked to and fro in the room ; 
every movement was grace and elasticity,—the harmonious play of 
parts exquisitely fashioned and proportioned. She paused before 
the looking-glass, and contemplated the form and features imaged 
there. She drew out her comb, and shook down on her shoulders a 
soft depth of bright-hued hair. She loosened the front of her dress, 
and exposed a bosom white as milk and curved like the bowl of 
Ganymede, save for the slight indentation of a scar on the right 
breast. She gazed into the sparkling reflection of her eyes, as if some 
mystery were hidden there. “I have seen no woman more beautiful 
than you,” she said aloud. “ What is the use of beauty? Why was 
I born?” 

She returned to her chair, and threw herself in it sidewise, as a 
child might do, with her cheek resting against the back, one knee 
drawn.up, her hands folded, her eyelids closed. As she lay thus 
she looked like a type of lovely and innocent weariness. ‘* Why was 
I born?” she repeated’in a whisper. Her thoughts strayed back 
along the vista of her seven-and-twenty years: from the distance she 
saw the figure of a little girl, with bright hair and laughing eyes, come 
tripping onwards, inquisitive, observant, quick-witted, stout-hearted ; 
fond of her own way, and ready to take her own part ; but good- 
humoured always and tolerant of others. Onward comes the child, 
growing taller as it advances, beginning now to realise its loneliness 
in the world, sometimes meditating gravely thereon, but never losing 
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courage ; beginning also to realise its own superior gifts, and exercis- 
ing them experimentally, for the pleasure of the use, and not always 
with too much heed for the effect on others. Still forward she comes, 
with a step somewhat less frolicsome, with eyes that look more pene- 
tratingly ; a mind that harbours ambitious thoughts; a face that 
can conceal as well as express ; a confidence in herself and in her 
fortune : worldly wisdom already, at seventeen years. That great 
broad book of the world—of human life and character—with its pro- 
fundity, its insanity, its pathos, its absurdity, its veins of good, its 
masses of evil,—the girl Perdita has studied it all ; and no mother, no 
loving friend, has been beside her, to direct her studies, to interpret 
her discoveries, to correct her errors. .. . Who is this antique 
figure who now walks beside her, to whose formal and laborious gait 
she endeavours to accommodate her own: this grey-haired man of 
more than thrice her age, with his habits, his prejudices, his limita- 
tions, his ailments? Is this her husband ?—the lord and master of 
that brilliant, buoyant creature? Ah, Perdita, are you his wife? 
Do you love him, honour him, obey him? Are he and his posses- 
sions the final embodiment and satisfaction of your ambitious dreams ? 
Can you do without love—you, who have never tried what love is? 
It is ill being prudent before experience, and wise before instruction. 
Why are your lips so persuasive, your eyes so winning, your touch so 
caressing? Why are you so lovely, Perdita? . . . . Why were you 
born ? 

But still the young wife passes onward, with little misgiving and 
less regret. There is a great deal of splendour and luxury around her, 
and she easily makes herself their nucleus and culmination. Famous 
men pay court to her ; wise men listen to her conversation ; women 
criticise and try to imitate her. In the brilliant society of her day 
and place she is a figure and a topic. Musicians dedicate their 
compositions to her; poets immortalise her in their rhymes of a 
season. She is the heroine of a hundred anecdotes, but of not a 
single romance : very intrepid and adventurous, but with the cold- 
ness as well as the sparkle of ice. ‘“Can’t make her out,” said Lord 
Fitz Hardinge, who was said to have come to Paris especially to be 
presented to her. ‘ Don’t see how she keeps it up—a woman of her 
complexion, too. Egad! I have it. The Marquis must be Cupid 
in disguise!” This mot was repeated until it reached Perdita’s ears. 
“A woman’s complexion changes with her company,” she said ; 
“and as to the Marquis, my husband, it is better to be a disguised 
Cupid than a make-believe one.” As his lordship’s excesses had 
somewhat worn upon his constitution, this shaft struck deep and 
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resisted all efforts to extract it. People seldom attacked the 
Marquise Desmoines more than once. 

Meanwhile Perdita is still sitting in the same position in her 
chair, one knee drawn up, her hands clasped, and her eyelids closed. 
What vision does she behold now? A _ handsome room, with 
polished floor, the walls bright with pictured panels bordered with 
gold ; candles set in burnished sconces : the door opens and her 
husband enters, leaning on the arm of a tall young man. ‘The 
stranger is plainly dressed, but his form and bearing are noble; and 
his face, relieved by the black hair around it, prints itself on her 
mind, never to be forgotten, so intense and vivid does it seem with 
life and meaning, yet so composed and clear. A new feeling, strange 
and sweet, creeps in gentle undulations along Perdita’s nerves and 
settles in her heart. He sits beside her, and they converse, easily 
and with mutual pleasure and comprehension ; his voice, grave and 
genial, makes music in her ears ; his dark direct glance meets hers 
—absorbs and mingles with it. She draws fuller breath ; this atmo- 
sphere, in which she has never lived before, gives her for the first 
time real life ; she understands what she is, and what is possible for 
her. The Enchanted Prince has awakened the Sleeping Beauty. 

The days that follow are like no other days, before or since. He 
is a poet, but what poetry ever equalled their companionship? The 
world with its follies, its emptiness, its formulas, its delusions, seems to 
stand aside to let them pass One day they have ridden out with 
a cavalcade, bound on an expedition of pleasure to some distant 
chateau. Riding onward, she and he, and drawn insensibly together, 
they pass fleetly along woodland paths, through dancing shade and sun- 
light, leaving the others behind or in advance, perhaps ; they have little 
thought but of each other. Light is Perdita’s heart ; no shadow has 
darkened it since that first meeting. The passing moments have 
filled the capacity of sensation, leaving no room for reflection or 
forecast ; she has never even said to herself, “‘ This is friendship,” or 
“ This is love :” enough that it is delight, growth, harmony, beauty ; 
that it lets her know how sweet it isto be a woman. At last, as 
they ride on, the pinnacles of the chateau taper upward above the 
trees ; anon, before them opens a sweep of lawn, which they cross, 
and alight at the broad steps that lead up to the door. They are the 
first to arrive ; for half an hour, perhaps, they will have the house to 
themselves, save for the servants who are preparing the collation 
below-stairs. 

They stroll through the airy rooms, with merry and gentle talk, 
until at length they enter a hall where, over the chimney-piece, is 
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suspended a pair of antique tapiers. Perdita takes down one of 
these, and putting herself in a posture of offence, bids her com- 
panion take the other and defend himself. He complies, and for a 
few moments laughingly parries and pretends to return her thrusts. 
All at once, as she presses him, his foot slips on the polished 
floor, and ere he can recover himself he feels his point touch her 
breast 

At this point of the vision Perdita slightly changes her position 
in the chair, and a flush reddens her cheek. She breathes unevenly, 
and her lips move. Ah, that summer noon, so distant now, when 
she found herself resting in his arms, her riding-habit stained with 
red blood—his face, his voice so near, so tender; his touch so 
gentle! She had looked into his eyes, and laughed softly, in mere 
joy. Blessed sword ! that by drawing her blood had revealed their 
hearts to each other. But ah! why was the wouad not morta!? 
Was not the wound that it symbolised so? Why had she not died 
during those few minutes—too few—that had gone by before the 
sound of voices and horses’ hoofs announced the arrival of the 
party? Had anything that had happened since been worth the 
trouble of living through it? True, she had hoped ; but hope is but 
the mask of despair, sooner or later to be cast aside. Before her 
wound was healed, the love which it had discovered had withdrawn 
itself, never to return. There had been some talk about honour, 
obligation, duty, prudence—to which she had assented with her lips, 
while all the rest of her rebelled ; for it had not been sin that she 
contemplated, but only to let her heart love and be loved. ‘Then a 
farewell; and afterward a dreary blankness, amidst which she 
moved hardened, witty, cynical, unreconciled, until these latter days, 
which were bitterer and more disastrous than the first. Why was 
she born ? 

Enough of visions! Perdita rose to her feet and gazed about 
her. Luxury and beauty surrounded her, as they had always done; . 
but the darkness and wilderness that were within her turned all to 
ugliness and mockery. There was a terrible simplicity in her situa- 
tion, a fatal lack of resources and alternatives. She walked across 
the room: something seemed to tread behind her; she turned 
quickly, but nothing was there. The sense of being dogged—pur- 
sued—still remained, however. What was it?—fate? She smiled ; 
then shivered nervously, and stood twisting her handkerchief 
between her fingers. Fate The idea fascinated her. Was 
her fate so near? and what was it like? Let it appear and declare 
itself! After a while she began to walk again, but now meditating 
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profoundly. Once she stopped before the fire, and gazed fixedly at 
the burning coals ; then moved away once more, not pacing up and 
down, but wandering irregularly about the room, knotting and un- 
tying her handkerchief ; sometimes, in her preoccupation, almost 
stumbling against a chair or table. Meanwhile her usually varying 
expression had assumed a certain fixedness, and there was a vertical 
wrinkle between her brows, which seemed not to be caused by 
drawing her brows together, but to have marked itself there by some 
other means. ; 

At last she stopped, passing: her hands across her eyes and over 
her hair, which she seemed surprised to find hanging about her 
shoulders. She twisted it up into its place again, adjusted her dress, 
and after pausing a2 moment as if to recover the thread of her 
thoughts, went to a cabinet at the side of the room, and looked atten- 
tively at the objects which it contained. They were mostly curiosities 
and works of art, such as a carved ivory cup, a box of Indian enamel, 
a vase of Venetian glass, figures in Dresden porcelain, a Chinese idol 
of silver, an antique locket of wrought gold. From among these 
objects Perdita selected a small, quaintly-fashioned lamp of pure 
crystal; it was of Persian manufacture, and bore some figures or 
letters of enigmatic purport, perhaps having reference to the tenets 
of the ancient fire-worshippers. She examined this lamp curiously, 
wiping away the dust with her handkerchief, and assuring herself 
that it contained no crack or imperfection. Finally she placed it upon 
the table near the fire ; and having rung the bell, bade the servant 
summon Madame Cabot. 

“ Madame,” said the Marquise when the old lady appeared, 
“TI am expecting some one to call here this evening—Monsieur 
Fillmore.” 

“Yes, Madame la Marquise.” 

‘I wish you to lay out the black satin gown, and the diamonds— 
you understand ?” 

“Yes, Madame la Marquise.” 

“Tam going out now—alone: I shall -not need your company. 
If any one calls in the mean time, say I shall not return until to- 
morrow. At no time to-day is any one to be admitted except 
Monsieur Fillmore: he will arrive about seven o’clock. Will you 
attend to this?” ° 

“ Certainly, Madame la Marquise. Will Madame dine at the usual 
hour ?” 

“ No ; you will dine by yourself to-day. That is all.” 

“ Au revoir, Madame la Marquise.” 
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The old lady curtseyed and went out. Perdita sat down at her 
desk and wrote several letters, which she locked up in a drawer. 
Her dejection seemed to have been enlightened : her demeanour was 
grave, but not oppressed or unnatural. Occasionally she would fall 
into reverie for a few minutes, but the abstraction was not painful, 
and was easily cast aside. In the course of an hour or so she closed 
her desk, and going to her room, put on a dark pelisse and veiled 
bonnet, and went out. ‘The sky was overcast, and the air cold; but 
there was neither rain nor wind. The streets were full of people, 
and the shops were doing a thriving trade in Christmas goods. 
Perdita mingled with the crowd, and seemed to take pleasure in ob- 
serving them: in gazing into the shop windows, shoulder to shoulder 
with them: in listening to the confused noise of voices, tramping 
feet, and rattling wheels. In the Strand she happened to notice 
four ragged children flattening their noses against the glass of a 
sweet-shop. “I choose this,” said one little girl. ‘ Oh, I choose 
this !” said another in the pride of superior discernment. “ Don’t yer 
wish yer may git it?” remarked a boy, the eldest of the party, with 
gloomy cynicism. ‘Come in here, youngsters,” said Perdita; “you 
shall have all the candy you want!” With the matter-of-course 
acceptance of miracles characteristic of children, they followed her 
into the shop, and presently came forth again with sweets enough to 
last them for a week. None of them thanked her, any more than we 
thank the sun for shining through a break in the clouds—the sup- 
position being that the sun is made for that purpose. But Perdita 
was not in need of gratitude. She wanted to feel the actual contact 
of human creatures for a few hours, and that was all. Resuming her 
walk, she passed through St. Paul’s Churchyard, and along Cheap- 
side, where she entered a shop and made one or two purchases on 
her own account. Thence she turned in a southerly direction, and 
presently came in sight of London Bridge. It was a quaint, narrow, 
high-backed structure, with jutting piers, affording spaces for vendors 
of apples and other cheap merchandise to set up their little stalls. 
The bridge was roaring with vehicles and crowded with foot-pas- 
sengers; there was no noisier or more populous place in London. 
There was a high balustrade on each side ; but by stepping upon 
one of the semicircular stone seats over the piers, it was possible to 
look over at the broad stream beneath. Perdita did this, and re- 
mained for a long time, absorbed by the spectacle. The brown river, 
rushing at the arches of the bridge, fell through them in boiling 
cataracts, with a sound that was audible over the tumult of the 
vehicles and the foot-passengers above. On either bank, the wharves 
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were thronged with shipping—straight masts and cobweb cordage, 
dense as primeval forests. Black chimneys belched forth blacker 
smoke, which trailed and brooded over the city ; huge ugly buildings 
of stone or brick looked down into the dark water. Millions of 
human beings had done all this: millions of human beings had lived 
and moved here, laboured and hungered, fought and conquered, 
struggled and succumbed, been born and died. Here was the 
centre and concentration of the human race, the culmination of the 
history of five thousand years; and what a gloomy, dirty, toiling, 
roaring, sordid Babel it was! And yet, what a strong charm and 
attraction! We battle and shout and hope in the face of death ; 
we know that our hopes are vain, and that death is sure ; we know 
that life is weariness, and that death is rest ; we bury our parents, 
and know that our children shall bury us ; and still generation suc- 
ceeds generation—appears and disappears—and each maintains the 
turmoil with as much energy and earnestness as if to it alone be- 
longed not the present only, but likewise the future and the past. 
Earthly life, the oldest of all deceivers, the mightiest of all hypo- 
crites, exposed and condemned at each passing moment of recorded 
time—by what spell does it still retain its mastery over us? Does 
it inspire the wish to be cheated that it gratifies? or is there some- 
thing bebind—within it—some reality whereof it is but the symbol, 
which leads us cnward to another goal than that we aimed at—a 
goal which, were it revealed to us, we never should attain ? 

Chilled by long contact with the stone parapet, Perdita stepped 
down from her perch, and returned along the bridge. In one of the 
narrow streets leading toward Cheapside she noticed a small inn or 
ordinary, where a card nailed to the doorpost announced that a 
dinner was to be had inside at a cheap rate. Perdita entered. The 
place was low and dark, and was tolerably full of customers, most of 
whom were seated at opposite sides of the little oblong tables 
projecting at right angles from the walls. A man, seeing Perdita 
stand there, made room for her beside him. He wore a dirty fur cap 
and a top-coat of coarse cloth ; had a bold, not unhandsome face, 
and powerful but by no means clean hands. A plate full of some 
sort of food was put before Perdita, and she began toeat. The man, 
who had nearly finished his dinner, now called for a pot of ale ; and 
having glanced at Perdita once or twice, he addressed her : 

“Say, my dear, you're a good-looking gal, do you know that?” 

“Yes,” said Perdita, “ other men have told me so.” 

“What’s your name ?” 

“ Perdita.” 
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“ Perdita? Rum name, that! What's your lay?” 

“ Nothing, in particular.” 

“Flush,eh? Madea haul?” 

Perdita nodded. 

“ Hello, you!” said the man, raising his voice, “ fetch ’arf a pint 
for this lady.” 

The ale was brought, and Perdita raised it to her lips, saying, 
“ Here’s your health !” 

“Same to you, my dear,” said the man, taking a gulp from his 
pewter. ‘By Jove! you're one of the right sort. Do you know 
who I am?” 

Perdita looked at him. “You're a stout fellow,” she said ; 
“you look as if you could take your own part. Are you a highway- 
man?” 

“Easy! none of that!” exclaimed the man in a low tone, 
catching her by the shoulder. Perdita eyed him composedly, and he 
presently relinquished his grasp, and chuckled. “ All right,” he said, 
“T see you know a thing or two. Now look here. I ain’t got no 
mort. What do you say—shall we strike hands? You and me 
together can do guod business. What do you say?” 

“What do you mean by mort ?” 

“Come, now! Walker! Well, wife, if you like.” 

“Do you mean that you'll marry me?” 

“‘ As sure as my name’s—what it is !” said the man. 

“Will you take care of me, and beat any man who insults me?” 

“ Yes, I will!” 

“T have a great mind to let you marry me,” said Perdita after a 
pause. “You'd be as good as anybody else, and perhaps better. 
But I’ve been married once, and I don’t think I shall ever marry 
again. I’m going to do something else.” 

“What?” 

“‘ That's no business of yours.” 

“Can’t yer marry me and do that too?” 

“No.” 

“Well, look here! Think it over. I’ve got money, and I can 
make things easy for you. You'll find me here to-morrow. I ain’t 
often met the woman I’d take to as quick as I would to you. Think 
it over. You ain’t got any other chap in your eye, have yer?” 

“Tl promise you this much,” said Perdita; “if I don’t marry 
you I'll marry no one else.” 

“ And will you be here to-morrow?” 

“ Tf I’m alive.” 
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“That’s hearty! Well, good-bye, my dear, if you must go. Give 
us a kiss, won’t yer?” 

“Why?” 

** Because I’m fond of yer.” 

“Truly ?” 

“ Honour bright !” 

“You may kiss me,” said Perdita; and when he had done so, 
she added, “You have done what no other man will ever do. 
Good-bye !” 

When the Marquise reached home it was after five o’clock. In 
the dressing-room she found Madame Cabot ; the black satin dress 
was laid out on the sofa, and the diamonds were on the dressing- 
table. The Marquise performed her toilet carefully, and when it 
was completed she scrutinised her appearance with unusual de- 
liberation. ‘Do I look well, Madame Cabot ?” she asked at length. 

‘I have never seen Madame la Marquise look more beautiful.” 

Perdita smiled. ‘“ Well, I have need to look beautiful to-night. 
The gentleman whom I expect to-night—Monsieur Fillmore—is 
coming to claim my promise to marry him. A woman should appear 
beautiful in the eyes of her bridegroom, should she not, Madame 
Cabot?” 

“Without doubt! Madame la Marquise is then resolved to 
marry ? ” 

“T have resolved to change my condition,” said Perdita. “I 
am tired of this lonely life, and am going to make an end of it.” 

“May Madame enjoy every happiness ! ” 

“TI don’t think of that—I don’t expect it,” said the Marquise 
after a pause. “ After my experience, Madame Cabot, I should be 
a fool to look forward to happiness, either in this state or in any 
other. But it will be a change, at least; a great change!” She 
added, after a moment, “I have spoken to you of this because, 
when the change comes, I shall not any longer need your services. 
You have been comfortable with me, I hope, Madame ?” 

“It will be a great grief to me to leave Madame la Marquise.” 

The Marquise seemed gratified. ‘You will be able to make 
yourself comfortable in your own way hereafter,” she said. “I have 
arranged that you shall want for nothing in the future..... Well, 
you may leave me now. Remember that no one is to be admitted 
but Monsieur Fillmore; and that I am not to be disturbed till he 
comes.” 

“T shall not forget, Madame.” 
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“ Good night.” 

“Good night, Madame la Marquise, and much felicity.” 

Perdita went into her boudoir and locked the door. The 
candles were lighted, the fire was burning cheerfully, everything was 
warm and luxurious. Perdita held in her hands a large vial con- 
taining a colourless fluid, and something done up in a piece of paper. 
These she placed on the table, beside the crystal Persian lamp, 
which has already been mentioned. She drew a chair to the table, 
and seating herself in it, unfolded the paper, which proved to contain 
a small wick. This she inserted in the lanmp. and then filled the 
lamp full of the colourless fluid from the vial. Finally, she lit the 
wick from one of the candles. It burned with a pale bluish flame, 
emitting, however, an intense heat. ' 

After contemplating this flame awhile, and testing its ardour by 
passing her hand over it, Perdita rose up nervously, and glanced 
around her. She had suddenly grown very pale, and her eyes looked 
black. Her lips also were white, and for a moment they trembled ; 
but only fora moment. She held herself erect, and raised her head, 
looking straight before her across the table, as if at some one who 
stood on the other side. Her expression, at first, was haughty ; but 
gradually it softened, and at last became exquisitely tender and gentle. 
Her bosom rose and fell with a long sigh. . .. . 

She raised her hands, and clasped them firmly over her eyes. 
She stooped quickly down, until her lips almost touched the bluish 
flame of the lamp, at the same instant drawing in a sharp, deep 
breath, that made the flame leap far down her throat. She tried to 
do it a second time, but only partially succeeded. She reeled back- 
ward, uttering no sound, and fell, as she had wished to do, on the sofa. 
A few convulsive movements shook her, and then she lay still, her 
head thrown back, and her eyes half closed. Her position had not 
altered by a hair’s breadth when, an hour later, the door was broken 
open, and Fillmore came in. 

Perdita’s death was known to many persons in London that same 
night ; but the news did not reach Hammersmith until the next 
morning. It so happened that Marion was the first to receive it, by 
a messenger from Lady Flanders. She read the few lines, scarcely 
comprehending their purport ; but after waiting a few moments she 
read them again, and understood them. She returned upstairs with 
difficulty, for all strength seemed to have gone out of her. She 
entered the room in which Philip was, but was unable to speak. 
She held the paper toward him. 


Y2 
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“From Lady Flanders, eh?” said he, recognising the handwriting. 
“‘ An invitation to dinner, I suppose.” He read what was written, 
and silence fell upon him. Marion, though she would gladly have 
turned her eyes away from him, could not do so. She saw the 
change that came over his face, and it made her heart faint. He 
kept his eyes down, gazing at the paper, and it seemed to Marion as 
if he were never going to raise them. ‘The suspense became more 
than she could bear, and it gave her the power to use her voice. 

“ Do you know why she did it, Philip?” was her question. 

He looked up, at fast, with a slow and heavy movement, as if his 
eyelids were weighted, and met his wife’s gaze gloomily. 

“Tf I do.know,” he said, “it was for something very worthless.” 

“Have you .. , . anything to tell me?” asked Marion, just 
audibly. 

“ Perdita was honest and noble: she died pure. There is 
nothing to tell. A priest would absolve me; I can never absolve 
myself. Many aman who has sinned is worthier to be your husband 
than one who has avoided sin as I have.” 

There followed a deep silence. Then Marion moved a step 
nearer to him, and said, “ Do you love me, Philip?” 

**T used to say ‘ yes’ last summer,” he replied ; “ I thought I could 
do anything and be anything then. Now it seems to me that I am 
nothing, and can do nothing. Whether I love you or not, years 
must tell you, not words. Such men as I are the curse of the earth.” 

“You are not a curse to me!” said Marion, putting her arms 
around him, and looking up in his face. ‘ You are my husband, and 
I love you ; and neither years nor words shall make me believe you 
do not love your wife!” 


(The End.) 





SCIENCE NOTES. 


THe New Foot-wAarRMERS. 


OME of my observant readers may have been strangely 
mystified by a sort of hocus-pocus that is now frequently per- 
formed by railway porters on certain foot-warmers which they call 
“ patent,” and which are only distinguishable externally from ordinary 
foot-warmers by a small plate soldered on them and bearing that mystic 
word. You arrive, say, at Stafford or Rugby, from the North, your 
foot-warmer has cooled down to inefficiency, and you administer the 
customary “ tip” in order to obtain afresh one. Instead of exchang- 
ing, as you expect, the porter holds your exhausted comforter by the 
ends and commences a series of vigorous shaking movements, 
alternately tipping the oblong vessel in opposite directions. He then 
returns it, and you find that it has magically regained its original 
Carlisle or Liverpool temperature. 

This conjuration is effected by an elegant application of two well- 
known physical laws: First, that when a liquid solidifies it gives out 
a certain amount of heat, just as much as was demanded for doing 
the work of liquefaction. Second, that a liquid which is capable of 
solidifying at a certain temperature may sink considerably below that 
temperature without solidification, provided it is undisturbed. 

The following experiment supplies a striking illustration of these 
laws. Place water in a glass vessel, and in this water immerse a 
thermometer. Then expose the vessel to a temperature below the 
freezing point of water. If undisturbed, the water will gradually sink 
to the freezing point, and lower and lower still without any ice 
appearing. Now if it be shaken, crystals of ice will suddenly dart 
through the water, and the thermometer will rise to 32°. 

If the water has been previously well boiled to expel air, if the 
vessel be smooth and no angular particles exist in contact with the 
water, it may be lowered as much as fifteen or even twenty degrees 
below the freezing point. 

Let us suppose a cold day, with air at 22°, or ten degrees below 
freezing, and a vessel of water at 32°. At this it will be warm 
compared with the air, and will be giving out heat until cooled down 
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to 22°. Now it is shaken and rises to 32° again ; but in so doing 
less than ;'; of the water is frozen (the “latent heat” of water is 
1424°) ; therefore the remaining }? of the water may repeat this 
action of giving out heat, and thus thirteen more shakings will be 
required before the whole is frozen, and the 142 degrees of latent 
heat, or heat of liquefaction of the water, is exhausted. 

For a foot-warmer we have only to substitute a liquid that 
becomes a crystalline solid at a higher temperature than 32°, say at 
or about the boiling point of water. Such are very numerous, but 
they vary greatly in their amounts of latent heat. 

Acetate of soda was selected and applied to this purpose by M. 
Ancelin, who patented the happy idea and is, I hope, reaping the 
reward he deserves. Last winter the London and North-Western 
Railway Company obtained from him a license for the use of 3,000 
patent foot-warmers, and as I found one in use in the course ofa 
journey made but a few days since, I may safely assume that they are 
working without any practical hitch. 

They are loosely filled with the crystals of acetate, then soldered 
hermetically, and set a-going by simply heating them in an oven, or 
in a boiler containing water. At about the boiling point of water 
the crystals fuse, and thus a liquid is obtained, having this tempera- 
ture to start with, and which maintains it until it is all solidified ; 
then it starts level with boiling water and goes on giving out heat 
until it has cooled down. 

Heaters for muffs, beds, poultices, feeding-bottles, and other pur- 
poses are made on the same principle, and, of course, imitation 
patents for real or supposed improvements have followed. 

In a recent paper in Za Wature, M. Ancelin gives a list of Con- 
tinental lines on which these foot-warmers are used, and particulars 
of their further adoption in England. 


NUTRITIVE VALUE OF SKIM-MILK. 


HE German chemists Ritthausen and J. Konig have lately been 
investigating this subject, and conclude that the price paid for 
albuminoids in skim-milk is lower than that paid for them in any 
of the ordinary foods in the market excepting stock-fish. One 
thousand nutritive units in skim-milk, according to Konig, cost 
41°7 pfennings ; in pork, 71°4; in butter, 81°7._ Ritthausen states 
that 2°8 litres (rather more than two quarts) contain as much nitro- 
genous matter as a pound of meat. 
Even at the London price of twopence per quart this is far 
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cheaper than meat, but in country places where it is retailed at one 
penny per quart the economy is very great. . 

Buttermilk and skim-milk being nearly alike in composition, 
these analyses explain the health and vigour of agricultural labourers 
whose staple food is buttermilk and potatoes, a meal of this mixture, 
with a liberal allowance of the buttermilk, being equivalent to one 
on roast beef and potatoes, 

My own experience confirms the above. When living at Caerg- 
werle, in Flintshire, where we milked our own cows, our skim-milk 
was largely consumed by myself and family. It was my daily 
beverage. I found that new milk when taken daily and freely 
palled-on the palate, and became, in time, repulsive, but I never 
tired of skim-milk. 

The removal of the fat by skimming explains this experience. 
The skim-milk contains all the nitrogenous nutriment of the whole 
milk minus only the less digestible fat. To those who carry a redun- 
dancy of this material its absence in such. food is a desideratum. 

Should any of my London readers be induced by these facts to try 
skim-milk as a beverage, I recommend them to use some vigilance 
lest the milkman should (to save trouble) supply them with diluted 
half-and-half, instead of skimmed milk. The genuine article will 
usually be a little sour in London, as it must stand some time after 
its journey in order that the cream may rise. 


PERVERSION OF HERBIVORA. 


HE above will doubtless be regarded as: very satisfactory by 

those “ vegetarians” who include milk in their dietary, but not 
so the result of the researches of another practical German chemist, 
Findeisen, who tells us that old horses fed upon flesh-meal increased 
in weight, and that “this food was found to be very satisfactory in 
cases of illness.” 

These results are still more disagreeable when the probability 
of horse-flesh being the staple ingredient of the “ flesh-meal” is con- 
sidered. 

I have seen a sheep eat a mutton chop, and was told by the 
butcher to whom it belonged that this perverted vegetarian preferred 
mutton to beef. The career of this animal shows the power of 
‘education, and confirms what we used to write in our copy-books, 
“ Evil communications corrupt good manners.” It was brought to 
the slaughter as an innocent lamb, saved by a tender-hearted butcher 
and reared as a pet in his shop in Jermyn Street. 
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M. Regnard fed lambs upon powdered dried blood from slaughter- 
houses, and found that “ they surpassed their fellows which had been 
suckled by their dams, both in weight and size, and their- coat ot 
wool became doubled in thickness.” Experiments have been made 
on calves with similar results. 

In 1881 M. Schrodt and Herr von Peter fed cows with flesh- 
meal, and found that flesh-meal increased the yield of milk and fat. 
Compared with oil-cake and other nitrogenous vegetable food em- 
ployed, there was a saving of 2 per cent a head per diem ; the taste 
of the milk and butter was not affected. In these experiments the 
different foods were analysed and equivalent quantities of nitro- 
genous constituents were daily supplied, with the above result in 
favour of the animal food. 

At first sight such facts appear to strike a heavy blow against the 
vegetarians, but further consideration of the facts suggests the pos- 
sibility of ourselves having been perverted from our original habits, 
like the butcher’s pet lamb. 

The unerring propriety of brute instinct is not very evident in 
these cases, 


ELectric LIGHT AND VEGETATION. 


T the 1881 meeting of the British Association, Dr. Siemens 
read a paper on the Application of Electricity to Horticul- 
tural and Agricultural Purposes. It produced quite a sensation at 
the time, and one of our popular science journals stated that “it is 
not unlikely that before many years have come and gone the label, 
‘ grown under the electric light,’ will be a familiar object in Covent 
Garden Market, attached not only to grapes, peaches, pineapples, 
and other kinds of fruit, but also to forced beans, lettuces, tomatoes, 
and other vegetables.” 
Similar anticipations were expressed in a leader in the Zimes, and 
I might easily fill two or three pages with quotations corresponding 
to the above. The writers were not without justification, seeing that 
they were told that peas sown at the end of October produced a 
harvest of pods on the 16th of February ; that raspberry canes put 
into the house in the middle of December yielded ripe fruit on the 
1st of March ; and strawberries started about the same time were in 
full bearing by the middle of February. 
These hopeful visions have not yet emerged from dreamland, and 
it appears that there is something wrong somewhere. 
M. P. P. Déhérain made a series of experiments in the Palais 
d’Industrie during the Exhibition of August 1881. They fully con- 
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firm Dr. Siemefts’s results as regards the mischievous effects of the 
naked electric light on plants. The leaves of the plants blackened, 
withered, and dropped off, whether constantly exposed to the electric 
light or during the night only. 

Further experiments were made with the light enclosed in glass 
globes as in the successful experiments of Dr. Siemens, but with very 
different results. The following is quoted from the abstract of 
Déhérain’s paper (Annales Agronomiques, vol. vii. pp. 551-575) in 
the Journal of the Chemical Society of January last : 

“A number of fresh and uninjured plants were placed in the 
greenhouse, and in addition, sowings of barley, oats, peas, maize, 
beans, which had just appeared above the ground. All the seedlings 
exposed exclusively to the electric light perished sooner or later, -the 
leaves of some of them being blackened as with the naked light. 
The mature plants, on the other hand, continued to vegetate, but in 
no case, save a plant of barley, were flowers and seeds produced, 
the vegetation being purely foliaceous.” 

These and other experiments showed that the electric light is no 
substitute for daylight, though plants that have the full advantage of 
daylight obtain some benefit by nocturnal electric illumination. 

M. Déhérain thus sums up his conclusions : 

“1, The electric arc-light emits radiations that are injurious to 
vegetation. 

“2. Most of these radiations are arrested by colourless glass. 

“3, The electric light emits radiations powerful enough to main- 
tain mature plants in vegetation for two months and a half. 

“4. The beneficial radiations are not sufficiently powerful to 
cause the growth of germinating seeds, or to allow the maturation of 
fruit in older plants.” 

These experiments were carefully conducted, and in such a 
manner as to enable the observers to separate the effects of different 
agencies—direct sunlight, diffused reflected light, and electric light. 
The mere fact that certain results were obtained in the presence of 
the electric light does not prove that they were due to its action. 

We are told that in Dr. Siemens’s experiments the waste steam 
from the engine driving his dynamo was used for heating the green- 
house instead of the ordinary boilers. 

It is quite possible that this waste steam did a great deal more 
towards the production of the February peas, the March raspberries, 
the February strawberries, &c., than the electric light. At any rate, 
such unseasonable abortions were commonly enough produced by 
simple heating long before Dr. Siemens made his experiments, and 
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are still in course of production for the market by the same means, 
while the magnificent anticipations of early fruit and vegetable results 
from electric agency have collapsed as completely as the premiums 
on electric light shares. 


A Drawinc-Room OpticaL ILLusIon. 


VERY striking illustration of what may be called “optical 

reaction” is afforded by the coloured gas glasses that are now 

rather fashionable. If a room is lighted with the red glasses that 

have outspreading open tops, all the lower part of the room and 

everything in it is tinged with red, while the ceiling, which is lighted 
directly by the gas-flame, is white. 

This, however, does not appear to be the case to the spectator 
who has been a short time in the midst of the red light. The white 
ceiling appears green, and of the tint which is just complementary 
to the red light transmitted by the glass. So decided is this green 
colour that a person unacquainted with the room and the philosophy 
of this illusion has a difficulty in believing that the ceiling is not 
painted green. 

Blue glass will give a yellow ceiling, yellow glass a blue ceiling, 
green glass a red ceiling, and so with the complements to all other 
colours. 

On the same principle a lady with a pallid complexion js im- 
proved by a green dress, or green upholstery surroundings, while a 
gentleman with a red nose has his misfortune exaggerated in a green- 
house unless companion blossoms there abound. If this were a 
lady’s magazine I might say a great deal more on similar esthetic 
results of optical reaction upon complexions and dress colours. 


IRON IN THE TEA-PLANT. 


EN or a dozen years ago the adulteration of tea with iron 

filings was described as an ordinary practice, and convictions 

for such adulteration were obtained on the certificates of some of 

the remarkable chemists, who, in accordance with the commercial 

law of adaptation of supply to demand, came suddenly into existence 
when the Adulteration Act supplied salaries for public analysts. 

In a communication to Zhe Chemical News of November 21, 
1873 (reprinted in “Science in Short Chapters ”), I calculated the 
quantity of iron filings that would be required to effect the alleged 
adulteration, and found that about five millions of pounds of iron 
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filings per annum is necessary in order to thus operate upon only 
one-fourth of the quantity of tea exported from China, Only fine 
filings could be used, and even these must be carefully rolled up 
in the leaves, or they would inevitably sift down to the bottom of 
the chest in the course of transit. 

Also, that in China the cost of growing and gathering a ton of 
tea leaves costs much less than the collecting of the same quantity 
of iron filings, even if the required thousands of tons were produced 
there. 

The idea that this adulteration is perpetrated in England is re- 
futed by the simple fact that in Sheffield and other places where 
large quantities of iron filings are produced no market can be 
obtained for them, beyond the small requirements of pyrotechny. 
London being the great wholesale tea emporium, truck loads would 
have to be brought here, and a large trade done in its collection. 
Nothing of the kind exists. 

Some discussion followed my paper in the Chemical News, and 
then the prosecutions of grocers for adulterating tea with iron filings 
terminated. 

But iron does exist in tea, nevertheless, though not in the pro- 
portions estimated by the adulteration analysts, nor in the metallic 
state, but as oxide, which may be magnetic. It has been found in 
the ash of samples grown and gathered in Kew Gardens. 

Professor de Candolle, a Swiss botanist, who has lately been 
writing on the subject of the tea-plant, notes a curious incompati- 
bility between the tea-plant and the vine, and states that excepting 
in a few spots such as the Azores, where experiments have been 
made on a small scale, they are never found together. He seems to 
be puzzled by this, as climate does not explain it. 

An explanation has occurred to me, which I have not the means 
of verifying, but which I will here state for the consideration of 
those concerned in tea-growing, or of botanists studying the subject 
‘on the spot. 

My theory is that the tea-plant requires a ferruginous soil, and 
that such a soil is unfavourable to the vine. It is well known that 
the soil of China, where the tea-plant flourishes, is highly ferruginous. 
The Yellow River, draining about 720,000 square miles, is named 
from the yellow ochreous or ferruginous mud which it deposits, and 
the still larger Yang-tse Kiang and the Canton River resemble it. 
Analysis of the soil of China tea plantations shows them to contain 
74 per cent. of oxide of iron. 

If this view is correct, its practical application is obvious, in any 
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attempts that may be made to acclimatise the tea-plant in India or 
our colonies. 

An interesting experiment might be made at Kew by growing 
two young tea-plants, under similar conditions, in pots containing 
portions of the same soil, but to one of which a large dose of oxide 
of iron had been added. 


“THe Force or Hapit” IN PLANTS. 


S most of my readers are probably aware, Darwin and his suc- 

cessors have shown that most of the doings of animals, which 

have been yaguely attributed to “ instinct,” and regarded by some as 

a sort of Divine inspiration, are simply the result of inherited habits 

which have been perpetuated by the advantages they afforded to those 

individuals that have been fortunate enough to acquire them, and 
thereby survive in the struggle for existence. 

The acquisition of such habits and their transmission by inherit- 
ance is even observable in plants, as Dr. Brandis, Director of the 
India Forest Department, has recently shown (Jndian Forester, July, 
1882). 

Seeds of the Acacia dealbata, imported from Australia, have been 
sown in India at different periods. Their flowering time in their 
native land is the spring, but the spring of Australia corresponds to 
the autumn in India, and it was observed that the seeds sown in 
1845 flowered in October, and continued to do this until about 1850. 
In 1860 they were observed to flower in September ; by 1870 they 
were flowering in August ; in 1878 in July; and last year, 1882, in 
June. 

Other plants raised from seed subsequently introduced proceed 
in like manner, so that there are now in India a series of generations 
that indicate by their flowering time the periods of their introduction 
from the Southern hemisphere. 

To a plant requiring warmth and time for the maturation of its 
seeds, it is clearly advantageous that it should put forth its blossoms 
early ; and here we have an example of the requirement inducing 
the habit, in the course of time, as well as the hereditary transmission 
of the habit. 

Other instances of the same kind, displayed in Kew, are described 
by Mr. Thiselton Dyer, in a letter to Mature of November 2nd last. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 
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CRUEL SPORTS. 


HE power for good that may be exercised by those of exalted 

rank has seldom been illustrated more forcibly than by a recent 
action of the Princess of Wales. In setting her face against the 
practice of pigeon-shooting at Hurlingham, which has long been a 
disgrace to our civilisation, she has signed the death-warrant of 
practices against which humanity has cried out in vain. Almost 
alone at first, and recently with augmenting support, I have pointed 
out that the amelioration—the regeneration I might almost call it— 
of society for which all thinking men hope, and towards which they 
struggle, is impossible whilst our aristocracy continue to .set an 
example of barbarism and cruelty. In the interest of our own future 
rather than in that of mere mercy to animals—for no nation can with 


impunity permit the existence of such proceedings as attend and 
spring from the practice of pigeon-shooting—the removal of this 
blot is necessary. A single sentence spoken by the gentle lady, 
whose influence has prolonged in this country the probable lease of 
royalty, has served the purpose, and the fate of Hurlingham and 
other similar institutions is now sealed. 


SLAVERY AND THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 


VIL things die hard. A century after popular feeling declared 
itself against the maintenance of slavery in British possessions, 

and nearly eighty years after the Bill giving freedom to slaves 
received the royal assent, the traffic in human flesh still rears its 
hideous head. Those best acquainted with the Straits Settlements 
tell me that police regulations are there deliberately and habitually 
evaded, and that -youths of both sexes are constantly carried off into 
slavery under the very nose of English officials. Over a body so 
large as the English empire it is difficult to exercise a supervision so 
close and all-searching as shall prevent the existence of notorious 
abuses. So soon, however, as it is known that an evil of this nature 
is in existence it is the duty of those in office to see to its eradication. 
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England has not paid the enormous sums involved in the abolition 
of the slave trade to connive at or permit any attempt to reimpose it 
‘under the shelter of her flag. When it is said that a chief purpose 
of the abduction of children is to devote them to lives of prostitution, 
the strongest possible reason for the stringent application of the law 
is advanced. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN SAVING LIFE. 


OW that education is commencing, as a matter of State policy, 
to be widely disseminated, it is time to inquire into its limits 
as well as its character. To the ordinary curriculum of schools there 
might surely be added some such smattering of scientific knowledge 
as would fit a child to deal in after life with the kind of experience he 
is likely to encounter. Long ago Mr. Herbert Spencer pointed out 
the extraordinary absence of preparation for the duties and responsi- 
bilities of married life and the education of children which marked 
our training. Nothing has been done since that time to remedy a 
state of affairs which is damaging to our claim to be a practical race. 
I see no reason why a girl should not obtain such elementary know- 
ledge of the requirements of infancy as would prevent her when a 
wife from killing her child through mere ignorance and stupidity. 
Knowledge how to handle an injured man, how to staunch tempo- 
rarily a wound and the like, should be supplied to all who are intended 
to be artisans. It would scarcely be going too far if our policemen 
could be taught to distinguish between apoplexy and drunkenness ; 
but that is a lesson that could scarcely be supplied in youth. It is 
astonishing how far we yet are, with all our recently-acquired know- 
ledge, from grasping the theory of education as it was grasped by a: 
school of philosophers from Rabelais to Locke. 


STORAGE OF PETROLEUM. 


HE visitor to any city of Northern Europe is likely, if endowed 
with habits of observation, to have a lively sense of the dangers 

of fire. In every vessel in which he embarks the odour of petroleum 
is apparent. The quantity carried on deck may not be large. It is 
enough, however, to render certain the destruction of the ship, and 
exceedingly probable that of the crew and passengers, if ever the blue 
deadly-looking casks in which it is stored should be staved in by any 
accidental collision, and should allow their contents to overflow into 
the furnaces. Not much better is the state of affairs when he lands, 
since the petroleum stored up to meet the requirements of the long 
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northern night is.seen wherever he turns his eyes. Apart from the 
ravage of fire, the danger from the gases given off by burning petro- 
leum is sufficient to stimulate the most jaded appetite for danger. 
In London the evidences of peril are less patent, but the peril itself 
is scarcely less terrible. The amount of petroleum at present in 
London is enough to work incalculable mischief. It is surely time 
that definite precautions were taken with regard to the storing of a 
substance which is in itself one of the most inflammable in existence, 
and which, when once it takes fire, water is powerless to extinguish. 


BurRIAL ALIVE. 


MONG the fears, unreasoning for the most part, by which 
humanity is afflicted must be counted the dread of being 
buried alive. Those on whom we are taught to depend for our 
scientific knowledge deride the notion, and declare that in this 
country at least such a contingency is inconceivable. From time to 
time, however, stories which, whatever their falsehood, are well 
calculated to keep alive the fears of the nervous, reach us, cause a 
temporary spasm of fear in thousands of breasts, and are forgotten. 
Such is a narrative which has recently reached us from Russia, of a 
man, drunken in habits and cataleptic in body, who at the end of a 
debauch was buried, was found by the gravediggers to be still alive, 
and lost his life before the formalities necessary before exhuming a 
corpse could be fulfilled. As my purpose is not to harrow, I spare 
the terrible details of a story the truth of which I am, of course, in 
no position to test. I am not prepared to say that all narratives of 
the kind are not imaginary. I am sure, however, that a feeling of 
suffering and anxiety would be removed from a large number of 
timorous natures if some arrangement could be made by which, 
previous to closing up the coffin, means might be taken to prevent 
the possibility of a restoratior to consciousness, however brief. Fears 
of the kind indicated may be absolutely visionary, but experience 
shows me that what are called visionary fears and sentimental griev- 
ances are not the easiest to bear. 


East END Poverty. 


OW many readers of the Gentleman’s Magazine have ever, I 
wonder, taken a walk to the very East of London—past Dalston, 

let me say, and Homerton, and so by London Fields and Victoria Park 
to Stratford? To a thoughtful man, one or two excursions of this kind 
are more fruitful in suggestion, and altogether more instructive, than 
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any amount of pleasant ramblings over Devonshire moors or through 
Norman towns and villages. Let the traveller begin in a place like 
Hackney, into which some light of “ well-to-do-ness”—if I may 
use the word—breaks, and let him then proceed into the darkness of 
absolute poverty. The contrast he will then witness will go far to 
disturb any comforting reflections as to the general excellence of 
existing institutions. Quite unlike the kind of poverty to be seen on 
the skirts of fashion, in the dens of Saint Giles, or the purlieus of 
Westminster, is that which faces you in these regions. As you 
advance, all sign of comfort and of beauty disappears. The very 
children have nothing pretty or attractive. In their faces is little 
except weariness, transmitted through generations of suffering. The 
first independent expression that the infant face learns is probably 
cunning. A spectacle more terrible or more disheartening to those 
who seek to dwell in a mock paradise cannot easily be imagined. I 
do not attempt to describe the ignorance and the squalor. Take 
simply the absolute extinction by suffering of physical grace and 
beauty, and the lesson I seek to teach is legible. 


WHAT IS THE FUTURE OF OUR RACE? 


DIRECT and natural outcome of the extreme poverty to which 
I have alluded is the juvenile depravity which is now terribly 
apparent, and concerning which the minds of thinkers and legislators 
are perpetually exercised. In these pages I may not enter deeply 
into questions of this kind. One of the worst things about a great 
city is, however, the security, all but absolute, against detection 
which is afforded by its size and the number of its inhabitants. I 
do not wish to pose as a kill-joy, but would, on the contrary, bring, if 
possible, within reach of the young many more pleasures. I could 
not, however, shut my eyes to the probable influence of a day like the 
ninth of November, or that of the recent opening of the new Law 
Courts, when, after the procession was over, thousands of girls, from 
ten to fifteen years of age, thronged the streets to see the illuminations. 
In very few instances .was any protector with them, and their sport of 
attracting the attention of masculine humanity was carried on without 
interruption. On an occasion like this the majority of parents are 
simply powerless to keep children at home. Yet the evil amounts to 
a national curse. I write sadly on a subject well calculated to beget 
sadness. In no state of society concerning which any record exists, 
has a state of things been seen so terrible as now exists in London. 
What can be the future race of Englishmen if the very fountain of 
their blood is poisoned ? SYLVANUS URBAN. 











